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0A Warm-all-over Home 


HE Change of Seasons passes unnoticed 

in the home that is fortunate enough to 
enjoy the advantages of “ARCOLA Hot 
Water Warmth.” The raw, damp days of 
Spring cease to be disagreeable. Indoor life 
has a new charm. 

Just now—but a little warmth is required 
to remove the chill from the home, and this 
cannot be accomplished more economically 
or faithfully than with the ARCOLA Heating 
Outfit. 

Every small home should haveARCOLA 
Hot Water heat —it is a profitable invest- 
ment returning generous dividends in fuel 


saving,comfort and protection of the family’s 
health. 

The IDEAL-ARCOLA gives low-cost 
healthful warmth, through hot-water radi- 
ators, to the small home, store or school. 
Places the cottage, with or without cellar, on 
the heating plane of the First Mansion in the 
Land. Replaces stoves, leaks no coal gas, 
wastes no heat up chimneys. Heats all 
rooms on less fuel than a stove requires for 
one room. Complete system, installed by 
your local dealer, costs but little more than 
a stove for each room; and far less than the 
old expense for a hot-water heating system. 


Write for illustrated catalog showing open views of IDEAL-ARCOLA Heating Outfit instal- 
lations in 4, 5, 6 or 7-room cottages, bungalows, flats, schools and small business buildings. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 


Dept. 53, 816 S. Michigan Ave.,Chicago : Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities 
Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AME RICAN Radiators 
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How Would You Like to Earn 
$300 Next Week? 


Col. A. W. Wilke did it one day. J. F. Gibson jumped his earnings from $150 
to $800 a month.. Let me send you my secret of earning more money, 
to try 5 days free. All you risk is a two cent stamp. 


Y name is 
Pelton— 
Albert L. 
Pelton. Four years 
ago I was as poor 
as a church mouse. 
I was out of a 
job, $300 in debt, 
and my wife and 
two children 
were living on 
starvation rations. 
Yes, ve known 
the bitterest kind 
of want. 

Today I have money and all that 
money will buy. I have my own home. 
[ have no worries about high prices 
of food or clothing or rent. 

Even if I never make another nickel I 
don’t think I will have to worry about 
money matters. 

During the past three years I have been 
making on an average of over a thousand 
dollars a week. 

That’s quite a change from the time I 
was “on my uppers,” isn’t it? 

Now let me tell you how I did it. 

You will probably think I am funny 
when I tell you that for twelve years I 
held in my hand the secret that at last 
won me riches. 

But it’s true. 

lor twelve years I struggled—with 
gold right in my hand. 

It was this way: 

I used to sell books—from door to 
door—eking out a poor man’s living. 

One of the books I sold was written by 
Dr. Frank Channing Haddock. 

I never thought much about the book— 
although I sold a few from week to week. 

For twelve years I never even took 
the trouble to read it. 

It was called “Power of Will.” 

I didn’t know anything about will 
power. 

What’s more [ didn’t care. 

I thought it might be a good book for 
fellows who had to read it. 

But I was too busy earning a living to 
bother about will power. 

Probably I thought then, as tens of 
thousands think today, who’ve heard 
and read about this great book—that 
will power was some myth, or imprac- 
tical thing for dreamers. 

You see—I hadn’t analyzed the lives of 








the world’s greatest men then, and dis- 
covered that will power is the mightiest 
force men have ever known. 

I was fooling myself—cheating myself 
fearfully, as I found out later. 

One day I ran across a man who had 
purchased the book from me a few months 
back. 

He stopped me on the street and said, “Hello, 
Pelton, say, I’d like to have another copy of that 
Haddock book,—can you send it up right away?” 

I told him I would. Then I asked him casually 
if he liked it. 

What he told me made me go home and read the 
book myself—for the first time since I began to 
sell it twelve years before. 

That same evening I borrowed $300. 

The next day I was in New York. 

I secured the exclusive selling rights to the 
book. 

Then I spent $150 for a page “ad” in the Re- 
view of Reviews magazine. 

It brought me about $2,000 in cash. 

As fast as the money came in I shot it back into 
advertising. 

When I got $2,500 in cash, I bought a half page 
“ad” in the Saturday Evening Post. 

The first year I spent $50,000 in advertising. 

The next year I spent nearly a hundred thou- 
sand. 

I guess I’ve spent over half a million dollars 
since my first $150 “ad.” and already 450,000 
men and women—including great executives, in- 
ternational diplomats, famous authors, etc., also 
have taken up this study. 

At first some people said I was crazy to adver- 
tise that book. 

When they found that the book was selling— 
and that I was spending as high as $20,000 a 
month telling people about it, they said I had more 
nerve than sense. 

But, my friends, all this time I was simply tak- 
ing my own medicine. 

I was telling people that the will was the motive 
power of the brain—that a strong will could batter 
down every obstacle to success—that weak will- 
power could be made strong, as easily as the 
muscles of the arm could be made strong—and 
that simply because they didn’t use their will 
power. 

I had strengthened my own will and was using 
it when people were calling me “crazy.” And it 
was my will power that people called “nerve.” 


Anyway, it was the secret of my success. 
Without it I might still be plodding—still can- 
vassing. 


Or even if I had gotten up enough courage to 
advertise I might have made only a piker’s success. 
It was my will power that got me the $300 loan. 

It was my will power that got me exclusive sale 
of Dr. Haddock’s book. 

It was will power that made me plunge into 
advertising instead of going slowly. 

And finally, it was my will power that made me 
say to the public—‘Send No Money—Read 
Power of Will 5 days free. Pay me if you 
decide to keep it—Send it back if you don’t 
want it.” 


That was a new sort of proposition to most 
people. They had nothing to lose—and a lot to 
gain, if the book was worth while. 

So the orders came in by the hundreds—then 
by the thousands. 

At times I was 15,000 orders behind—just 
couldn’t print books fast enough. 

And letters from readers came pouring in so fast 
I simply couldn’t read them all. Col. A. W. Wilke 
of Roscoe, S. D., wrote that one day’s study of 
“Power of Will” netted him $300 cash the 
first day. V. P. Coffin, of Rochester, N. Y., 
wrote about one month after getting the book 
** Power of Will’ already has produced an increase 
of $5,000 a year in my income.” J. F. Gibson, of 
San Diego, Cal., said that since reading “Power 
of Will” his salary jumped from $150 to $800 a 
month. 

Men like Judge Ben Lindsey, Supreme Court 
Justice Parker, Asst. Postmaster-General Britt, 
Governor McKelvie of Nebraska, Senator Capper 
of Kansas, Ex-Governor Ferris of Michigan 
and a host of other big men, show the class of 
leaders who have studied Haddock’s methods. 

Surely, there must be something in “ Power of 
Will” for you, my reader. 

It helped me. It has helped half a million others. 
I could send you a circular mailed with hundreds 
of letters from readers. But, better still, see the 
book and read it five days free. 

All you lose, if you don’t think “Power of 
Will” will increase your earnings, is a two cent 
stamp. 

It may make $300 for you next week—it might 
carry you upwards to $50,000 or $100,000 in a few 
years—I don’t know. I do know it has made a lot 
of money for its readers. 

I do know, too, that if you pass this offer by— 
if you are a scoffer and a doubter—I will lose only 
the small profit on the sale of a book—but you- 
you may lose the difference between peanut 
money and real money. 

It costs only 2c stamp to mail the coupon. 

Don’t wait 12 years—as I did. You may have 
gold within your reach and not know it. Send for 
“Power of Will” now. You’ve seen my ads be- 
fore—now answer this one and see if this masterful 
volume doesn’t contain the one little push you 
may need to make your life rosy-red. Begin train- 
ing your will by sending in the coupon this very 
second. A. L. Pelton. 


Pelton Publishing Co. 
47-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


Pelton Publishing Company 
47-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


You may send me “ Power of Will” at your risk. 
I agree to remit $3.50 or remail the book to you 
in five days. 


Name. . 


Address... 


City. 
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When All Woods Look 
Alike 


All trees are equal—in the 
eyes of the sawmill man. 
He treats them all exactly 
the same. When he is 
through with them they all 
look like this. Who would 
ever guess, for example, that 
into this plebeian pile of lum 
ber went many proud Red 
wood trees—giant aristocrats 
of the forest, which for a 
great many years lorded it 
proudly over their lesser rela- 
tives in California? 





A “ Rafter”’ 


This chap’s job is keeping 
the logs from jamming. Easy 
work? If you think so, try it 
yourself some day when 
there’s something doing! 





Excellent Food for the 
Singing Saws 


Awaiting the flashing steel 
blades in the mill which will 
very promptly convert them 
into useful lumber. As they 
drift down the stream the logs 
are caught and held by great 
booms; then they are hauled 
out to meet their fate. Here 
such a jam isn’t a serious 
matter, but higher up the 
stream it most decidedly is 
When logs refuse to move, 
dynamite is often utilized 
to coax them on. 
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Slow Work 

Before these fallen titans can 

be transported they must be 

sawed up. Some big ones 

in the Far West yield 12,000 
‘‘board-feet”’ of timber. 
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When one recalls the fact that there are about thirty or more varieties of wood which 
i in the United States, the tremendous importance of the lumber 
4,256,933,000 board-feet of Southern Pine alone 


are in great demand 


industry is apparent. In 1919 some 


they were when America had just cut its young Republican teeth. The muscular power 
of strong, outdoor men is still much in evidence where timber is produced, as these 
snapshots bear witness. Here is a portion of a spruce and hemlock forest from whose 
rich heart small trucks carry away the felled monsters, destined to be dumped intoa 


was produced, and the figures for other kinds are equally impressive. Vast labors in led 
river, chained together in immense rafts (similar to those in the centerj, and floated to 


44 


many fields have been revolutionized by the invention of labor-saving mechanisms; but 


today trees are hewn down, floated to a sawmill, and cut up into lumber pretty much as 


some noisy mill miles away. Transportation by water is slow; but it 1s inexpensive. 
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G. Bernard Shaw has been 
called **the keenest mind 
in Great Britain,” and 
while one may not always 
agree with him, his utter- 
ances provoke universal 
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The War ls Not Over! 


By G. BERNARD SHAW 


HE conditions here in Europe are very bad; and the prospects are 
worse. When a war is over, the first thing to be done is to get rid 
of all the men who have come to the top by pushing it through. A 
war needs for its successful prosecution men of one idea: the idea 
of winning at all costs. This is a soldier’s business; and the soldier 
must be backed by statesmen—on whom Nature has imposed the limits that 

are imposed on the soldier by his profession. But the moment the war is over, 

this limitation becomes disastrous. The one idea of victory is replaced by the 
one idea of security: the dread of defeat, instead of being removed by victory, 
is merely transferred to the next war. 

When the order was given to cease firing in 1918, it should have been 
followed instantly by an order for the transportation of MM. Clemenceau, 
Poincaré, Lloyd George, and Marshal Foch to some spe island in the 
South Seas or the Mediterranean, and the cutting off of all communication 
with that favored spot for three years at least. 

Instead, they were left in charge of the affairs of Europe. Of course, they 


simply continued the war against enemies who had surrendered on President 
Wilson’s terms, which were promptly treated as scraps of pape! \s. there 
were no longer soldiers in the field to be killed, they killed children by starva 
tion. As there were no more blockhouses and wire entanglements to be bat 


tered down, they battered down international trade, by which alone Europ« 


could be restored after four vears’ devastation. They are doing it still. The 
war is not over: it has only become a one-sided war: that is, a massacre. | 
the massacre were being conducted by soldiers, at least the soldiers would be 
fed and clothed. But it is being conducted without them; and the result 
that there are 200,000 unemployed men, ci-devant heroes, starving because t] 
won the war. Even the profiteers are beginning to starve now, because thei 
customers are ruined, at home and abroad. 

That is the most cheerful news I have to offer. The remedy is, of course, 
stop the war, and organize peace at all costs, just as the war was organized 
but nobody seems to have the slightest intention of doing it So much the 
worse for civilization! 
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Henry outlined his business. ‘I have a prospect out here this afternoon. 


I wonder if you’d like to show us around. One-third to you if he buys. 


You don’t have to sell him. I'll ’tend to that. What about it?” 





OU are not to assume that the moral of the 
4s story of Henry Randolph’s business awaken 
ing points toward quitting one’s job in 
order to establish an independent business. 
Far from it. That happened to be Henry’s 
course; but vou can readily see had he stayed on his job 
and applied his original ideas there he would have had 
infinitely greater success than ever before. And so the 
moral you may draw from Henry Randolph’s story is 
this: if you have imagination—use it. Find a new angle. 
Your business need 1 the reward will be lavish. 





It was an humble little ad under “Real Estate for 
Sale.”” It read: 
ALL FOR THE BUYER 
Are You Looking for a Country Home ? 
We PROTECT the | We are not salesmen—} 
othing to If y BUYING A COUNTRY 
HOME our expert DISADVANTAGES 
of all New York S$ ‘ ] te t your dispx 
. t < I ' 
Ra h-187 St., Oak-871 
Henry Randolph his s they looked at the 
id that Sunday morning at breakfast, thought hop 
fully that it was extreme prepossessing. This was the 
ad’s first appearance n experiment in a new direction 
that was to start Hen nd Bess toward real prosperity 
Henry general utility mat rr Hobson and Wells, 
one of t gest R Estate concerns in New York 
( He ( ght s , h had 
haken | ( re tion tha 
( e star Bess w 
| But Henry knew thi 
( ( hit And ne 
1 ( \ C ¢ ily ay 
t rogré \ bus of his ow But 
P And | \ ines oO 
I H Bess | er bee re 
H t r ‘ { } } d for 
Hy Bes 
\ 5 Re Estate or 
( I enure on hi 
( Not heips spt SE 


By RAY CUMMINGS 
Illustration by Clement DONSHEA 


Henry’s idea was to protect the buyer! “All for the 
Buyer,” would be his business slogan. He believed that 
he had found a new angle—to demonstrate before the 
buyer had completed his sale the disadvantages of real 
estate! Nobody had ever done that before. 

Bess had listened attentively and had speedily con- 
cluded she could be almost as important a factor in the 
new business as Henry himself. To this Henry had 
agreed with enthusiasm. 

This had been on a Tuesday evening. The rest of that 
week Henry went on with his daily work—he was not to 
give up his job until the experiment was proved a success 

but Bess was busier than she had ever been before in 
her life. She had a list of things to do—stationery to 
get printed, business cards, contract forms and other 
supplies. Then too, all the Suburban Real Estate people 
had to be seen in their New York offices. From these 
visits Bess came home laden with maps, literature and 
photographs, and with her head nearly bursting with 
facts about the different properties. Every evening they 
absorbed all the general knowledge they could about 
cach place. 

When Henry got home Monday night the first day 
after the ad’s appearance Bess met him at the door 
“I’ve got four appointments for tonight,” she exclaimed. 
“Four people called up about the ad. 1 persuaded them 
to come here—where we have all the information on 

Four of them! Good Heavens!’ Henry was dum 
founded 

“Not all at once,’ Bess hastened to reassure him. 

The first about seven-thirty, the last, about half-past 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilson called promptly at 7:30. Mr. 
Wilson was a small, fussvy-looking man with side-whisk- 
ers; Mrs. Wilson an ample lady, with a red face and a 
Bess and Henry gravely seated them beside 
the living-room center table. This table had undergone 
considerable changes during the week. It now had a 


jolly smile 


under this glass was a large map of 


plate-glass top ne g 


New York City and suburbs 
“You are faced with the probler 
home?” Henry began 
“Ves,” said Mr. Wilson. “We 
‘Every city landlord is a profiteer,’’ Mrs. Wilson put 
in swiftly. ‘‘Every one. Besides, we’ve got four chil 
dren—the city’s no place for them.” 


1 of buving a country 


CHING A RAINBOW 


“T should think not,” Bess declared sympathetically. 
“Children should live in the country.”’ 

“That’s what I told William,’ said Mrs. Wilson. 
“Children ought 2 


Henry laid a little contract form on the table before 


them. ‘Let me explain how we can help you 
deferentially interrupting Mrs. Wilson. He then told 
them how he and Mrs. Randolph had an expert working 
knowledge of all the suburban properties, and would 
help them find just what they wanted. 

“You see,”’ he continued, ‘‘we four will look the mar 
ket over. We will know what we want. Everybody 
will try to sell us what they've got, whether it is what we 
want ornot. They won’t tell us the disadvantages. But 
I know them—and I'll tell you. Every place has its 
good and its bad points. It’s only a question of weighing 
them judicially. Do you get the point? See what an 
advantage that is over the old way?” 

“How much will your services cost us?”’ 


Wilson. 


1c began 


sked Mr. 


“Not a cent,”’ said Henry. ‘‘ We are looking for real 
buyers. You are a real buyer. You simply sign this 
agreement with us saying that when vou buy it will be 
as our client. Then when vou do buy, we will collect our 
commission from the other side. That’s clear, isn’t it?”’ 
Quite,” said Mr. Wilson 

“We will be just as much interested in your problem 
Henry went o1 ‘We can afford to do this 
because ultimately, you will buy and we will get our 
commission. There’s no lost time in it for us.” 

Henry produced another blank | enumerated on it 
the exact needs of the Wilsons as far as thev could form 
ulate them 

“T don’t want to be more than ten minutes’ 
the station,” Mr. Wilson stated with emphasis 

“We'll walk it with the watch out,” said Henry 
smiling 

“There must be shade trees around the house,”’ said 
Mrs. Wilson. 

‘“And good soil for a little garden,” Bess put in. 

(nd Henry, make a note: a dry cellar. They look dry 
ometimes when they’re not.” 

Finally it was all down on Henry’s long itemized form. 

‘I never realized there were so many things you 
had to watch out for,” said Mr. Wilson with a sigh. 
“Why, doing this alone ‘ 

(Continued on page 414) 
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Northcliffe: “Fournatistic Dynamo 


By GkorGeE BF. KEARNEY 


HEN the laugh subsided Lord North- 
cliffe assumed a quizzical pose, |} 

quick eyes taking in each article of 
my wearing apparel. He leaned against th 
mantlepiece of his fireplace and as he sur 
veyed he questioned. 

“Who ar you? Yes, sit there What 
paper do you represent? How long have you 
been in England? Who else have you seen? 
Were you in the war? Where did your Irish 
name come from? What town do you live in? 
How long have you been a newspaperman? 
Who are your editors? Will you smoke a 
cigar?” 

Amid this torrent of questions I studie 
the man’s necktie—outrageously red and odd 
looking. His blue shirt with its crumpled 
soft collar interested me. The bleod that 
surged into his face with every new question 
was quite a study. ; 

He is a shaggy man. I would not want to 
say how often he combed his rumpled hait 
His valet must have a hard time persuading 
him to change his suit. His shoes looked as 
though he had stepped all over them Meet 
him coming out of the Times office and 
you could easily mistake him for the chief of 
the copy-desk slipping out for a glass of stout 
between editions. Your impulse would be to 
strike up an acquaintance and join him at the 
nearby Pub in search of the interest that 
twinkles in those strikingly youthful eves. 

In American newspaper parlance we would 
say he is ‘‘one of us.’’ That is the way the 
English newspaperman (I beg pardon 
‘journalist’’) looks on him. He would 
say that Northcliffe was a ‘topping 
chap” and we would call him a 

“ripping feller.” Time and again 

as he stood over me flinging un 
comfortable questions at m 
head, I had cause to marvel 

at the remarkable difference 
between the irate pub 
lisher sputtering inve 
tives behind his super 
arm-chair and the 
face - to- face North- 
cliffe. If a stranger 
had happened to str 
into the room he: 
might have thought we 
were two reporters (one 
an Alfred Harmsworth) 
talking “shop” whil 
Waiting in an outer office 
for a chance to inter 
view the great North 


S the door opened into Lord 
Northcliffe’s inner office, the tel- 
ephone bell rang within. There 
was a sudden movement in the 
depths of a mammoth arm-chair, 

urned with its back to the door, and the 

ceiver was seized impatiently. The secre- 
tary, Who had me in charge, raised his eye- 
brows as if to say, “The Chief’s in a bad 
mood.” J trembled. The secretary bowed, 
ooked sorrowfully at me, and closed the door 
behind him. 

\ll the gloom of a late London afternoon 
had gathered in this musty study. Ghosts of 
the former proprietors of the Times stared in 
horror from their picture frames. The per- 
petual earthquake of printing presses in- 
reased its rumble as Fleet Street belched 
forth the last evening editions. 

“This is Northcliffe. Who are you?” de- 
manded the voice in the chair to the telephone 
receiver. It clicked. The bell tinkled and a 
footstool was kicked over. An arm shot out 
ind savagely jiggled the telephone hook. 
(he click returned. “Oh! .. . yes, this is 
Northcliffe ...oh... it’s you! ... you 

yes, I've been trying to get you all day. 
. Ugh! That so? Ugh! Now, see here 
Mr. , | want to say to you g 

And what didn’t he say! I pictured the 
poor fellow at the other end of the line growing 
smaller, and smaller, and smaller, until 
he crawled into the mouthpiece of 
his telephone. As the diatribe 
progressed the bellowing grew 
louder until the voice of 
Northcliffe drowned (as it 
always does) the rumble 
of the Fleet Street presses. 

So in this chair sat the 
man who twisted the 
British lion’s tail every 
morning at breakfast. I 
thought of Lord Kitchener 
vho met his worst defeat in 
a full-page story in the Daily 
Wail. I felt I knew the reason, 
now, why Asquith’s hair 
turned white when the 
Northcliffe press © pulled 
the props of his govern- 
ment from under him. I 
understood, too, why Lloyd 
George is said to read the 
Times as he dresses in the 
morning. I appreciated the 
full force of the old saying, 
‘Downing Street proposes but 
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Printing House Square disposes.”’ cliffe. 
Northcliffe was cet 
N TILL hidden from my view, tainly up to his old 


4 
tricks of turning the 
interviewer into t 
interviewed. Ver 
lew people whe 


a t rir 
ZO Lo See N rth 


cliffe ever get 


Lord Northcliffe, unburdening 

a colossal soul into a wee mouth- 
piece, assumed legendary proportions. 
How empty seemed the flattering reference 
to Northcliffe as the ‘‘Reincarnation of Na- 
poleon.”” I saw him, as the modern-day Midas, 
turning country hamlets into munition towns. I 
saw a man with seven-league boots stalking around 
the world negotiating loans and America’s entry into 
the World War. I saw him hurling a barrage of 


he 
( 


the satis 


lion of finding 


f i . ‘ out what he 
Ms f thinks, but he 


Knows pretty 





telling propaganda leaflets into the enemy’s lines. ba 
“That's all I have to say,” snapped my hidden o 4 Four portraits of Isord Northcliffe well how the 
host as he fairly threw the receiver back on its showing him in various moods. visitor stands 
hook. The great chair grunted, gave a lurch, and \ before he | 
Lord Northcliffe sprang to his feet. pe go his prey. They say in London he does this pur 
af } 
i 


posely to discourage personal calls from persons 
axes to grind; and, then, again, it forces people to buy 
his papers to find out what he really thinks. 
\t the same time he amasses an immense knowledge of con 
ditions in foreign countries, and England, by plumb 
ing the minds of his callers. Here is a list of things 


“Oh!” I gasped in added amazement. 

lhe big face glowered down at me. ‘‘ Well, what 
are vou oh-ing about?” 

‘Why—a, why—a . . . I was just thinking,” I 
gulped honestly, “that you’re a much younger man 
than I expected.” 








Chis tickled him. His brow unknotted itself. j he wanted to know about America, which te 
The fierce gleam in his eyes sputtered, then twinkled with a its own story of how keen his interest 
imusement. A laugh gathered like a hurricane and swept over gaa / i knowledge of our country is: 
him. He kicked the overturned footstool back on all-fours. at? ; A : What was this mix-up over the marriage of 
lhe sun broke through the fog in Printing House Square. Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
Muffled cries of newsboys heralded the appearance of the last Lord Northcliffe when he was plain Alfred Harmsworth Why did Edward Bok retire as the editor 
editions; the rumble of presses subsided and Fleet Street noises and had just acquired the London Daily Mail, the most of the Ladies Home Journal? 
were lost in the symphonic roar of all London town. influential newspaper in Great Britain. (Continued on page 415) 
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The Labor and Capital Directorate 


MID the strident tenseness of our labor 

troubles there is communicated to the 

listening public an occasional note of 

harmony. Eager to compose differences 

so detrimental to the common interests 

we are prone to appraise concord with prodigal 

value. But the gratification at the admittance of 

employees to the directorate of corporations springs 

not only from the novelty of the plan or from sym- 

pathetic pleasure at the harmony, but also from the 

whispering of that sixth sense which has tentacles 
feeling for the path to happier relations. 

A great Chicago packing house is the latest of the 
national corporations to adopt co-operative control. 
While the details of the plan vary in the several cor- 
porations, it is, in its broad principle, the repre- 
sentative system of our politics modified to industry. 
A generation ago this idea would be as huge a joke 
to moss-back bosses as the elective system was once 
to the brass-jowled Bourbons. However, the plan 
that will work in one age will not work in another. 
Circumstances, too, test all human inventions. In 
years when the new directorate debates dividends 
and the surplus, the system is likely to diffiuse 
tranquillity. In times of profitless stress the 
amiability is likely to evaporate. 

There is in these composite directorates varied 
significance. They recognize a community of inter- 
est. With that proposition acknowledged there can 
not be maintained any stubborn isolation by any 
factor of the business. The pooling of moral, finan- 
cial, physical and intellectual effort becomes a mat- 
ter of self-preservation. 


The Legion 


HE American Legion begins to look like a 
full-face composite photograph of — bio- 
graphic Americanism from Putnam to 
Pershing. It moves with the weight of the 

“Battle Hymn of the Republic” and the levity of 
“Yankee Doodle,’ with a ululant yell from “ Dixie.” 
Its large composition is a token of a great trust, and 
the old Roman legions, and other legions of time, 
begin to look like pop-guns. It neither tries to roar 
with a lion’s heart, nor win a woman’s—quite differ- 
ent from the pomaded mustaches of Potsdam. Its 
manners are quiet; its memory is excellent; its 
emotions are strong, and it is prepared to roll all 
the refractory elements in one bundle and hang 
them on one hook. 

Without a proclamation, an agitation, or unloos- 
ing a pack of schemes, it has created a civil prestige 
to match its military splendor. Old soldiers of all ages 
and all lands are prone to harp on one string, but the 
tramp of the Legion is in time and tune with all the 
chords of throbbing life. It is not merely hand- 
some clay in uniform; but sinewed in manhood from 
its toes to its brains. It has that delightful mixture 
of sense and spirit, of power and chivalry, of shop 
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and farm, which tickles the popular taste. It neither 
bleats over its woes nor boasts of its prowess. 

When the mighty military machine dissolved in 
our citizenship the fragments coalesced through the 
sympathetic attraction of a high purpose—for in de- 
fending the institutions of America the Legion 
learned how to value them. Thus it possesses a 
moral prerogative to tread down lurking disloyalty. 
We are proud to be the fathers and mothers, cousins 
and aunts, of the Legion. We shall sleep sound at 
nights. And when the historian winds up the task 
of glory-painting its battles we trust that he will use 
a golden drop of ink in stating that Congress dealt a 
belated, but a glad and generous, bonus. 


What Do You Say? 


HE average American uses one thousand 
words. That is the circumference of his 
vocabulary. The pedagogues sigh! The 
philologists pity our ignorance! And all the 
little mocking birds of the uplift philosophy fly 
whistling down the lane! Yet there is little cause 
for despondency. A boy feeding swine may do a 
fine day’s work on fifty words, and a chauffeur 
halted by a traffic officer would do well to utter no 
words. A parrot can chatter on ten words, while 
Czsar could wield an empire with less. The 
intelligibility of a nation is not always increased 
by its volubility. The poet, the orator and the 
salesman would do well to apparel themselves in 
linguistic luxury, and preen like peacocks in their 
voluptuous verbiage and glittering imagery. 

A working and thinking nation does not need 
words as much as deeds. Is not silence golden? In 
the South and in the centers of culture the vocabu- 
lary is above the average. The amplitude of speech 
is there adorned with fret-work and enriched with 
rhetoric. But in the rushing North and West talk is 
idiomatic. To dress an old thought in new clothes is 
afine gift. But to put fortha fresh idea isa finer gift 
than to sprout pretty phrases. 

A man with words has a right to show them, like 
fine shirts hung out on the line on wash-day. Were 
we a nation of Websters and Calhouns we might 
display the whole dictionary lavishly and usefully, 
and, doubtless, there is much in the contention that 
when we use a vocabulary of two thousand words we 
shall be twice as wise. Nevertheless, the thought- 
ful will cheer up on the words of St. Paul to the Co- 
rinthians: “I had rather speak five words with my 
understanding, that by my voice I might teach others 
also, than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.” 


American History 


ANY observant writers have noted the 
popular unacquaintance with American 
history. The schools teach it, but we 
don’t read it. Yet we can neither feel nor 

conceive the forces that mean good government and 
progress without a knowledge of our history. In the 


transmission of our principles no teachers can in 
struct us like the vivid and picturesque story of our 
fathers. To implant our history in the mind of 
youth is to pass forward our heritage—to bathe the 
living spirit in the immortal blaze of the heroic and 
the splendid. To invigorate the reason, to fructify 
the imagination, to supply deficiencies in character 
to ennoble patriotism itsel/—no knowledge is com- 
parable to a familiarity with the simple-hearted ten- 
derness which beamed around the hearths of the 
pioneers, the romantic pathfinding in the death- 
strewn wilderness, the virtues of a rugged people, the 
courtly elegance of our statesmen, the high-souled 
gravity of our soldiers, the magical advance of an in- 
genious race sowing commonwealths and _ building 
the most powerful of nations on the principle that 
each citizen may live as he wills within the law. 

Tom Reed and Champ Clark said their success 
arose from their knowledge of history. We all know 
what Bacon said about it. It must be popularized. 
It ought not to be obscured by the veil of scholar- 
ship. It ought not to be crowded in the class-room, 
nor slighted in the tide sweeping into new pages of 
history which will be meaningless unless the old pages 
are known. The other elements of education may 
make us successful; but history makes us inheritors. 
And if we are going to mingle our ashes in this 
ground, we shall do it more proudly if we know who 
they were who gave us a country and a name. 





“Courage Clubs’’ 


IRLS out of work in various sections of the 
nation are forming “Courage Clubs.’’ We 
always knew that our jewel case of beauty 
was lined with brave spirits! We have 
looked upon our girls undrooping in war; watched 
them chirp around the sick-bed, and stand bright- 
starred through toil. Now, in the depressing gloom 
of unemployment, they scintillate like comets and 
charm like rainbows. The girls are good luck. 
“Courage Clubs!” The name is a flash of genius. 
It is as refreshingly original as a cool drink from the 
old oaken bucket. The utility of the ‘Courage 
Clubs” is concentrated on keeping up a brave front. 

The unemployed girl who lives in a furnished 
room cooks nourishing meals in the club kitchen. 
She shares in the odd jobs of the other members, so 
that a subsistence is secured. There is a mending 
room, a reading room, and even a music room. 
Sociability and hope are stimulated on pie and 
sandwiches and soup. The idea is to keep the girl 
fit for the call of the job. 

The ‘Courage Club” tints unemployment with 
the rosiness of a recess, because only women know 
a woman’s need, and they know that it is as much 
the instinct of women to laugh as it is for birds to 
sing. Occasionally a lackadaisical prophet wails that 
this decadent civilization is doomed unless somebody 
reforms the women. Reform the women! It begins 
to appear that fate has directed the women to iron 
the yellow streak out of some of the men. 
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PICTORIAL tikiinss NEWS | 


The Aftermath of a Collision of Grain Dust and Fire in Chicago 


ILL grain dust explode? Chicagoans, like our Government experts in 
Washington, can today answer this question with an emphatic “‘It 

will.” They were educated the other day when right in their midst there was a 
sudden, terrific detonation, ‘‘the whole earth dissolved in flame”’ (as one wit 
ness testified later), and what had until that time been the largest grain eleva- 
tor in the world was transformed into a vast smoking, fire-eaten ruin. So great 


was the force of the blast that it was felt for five miles in every direction—a 
fact which is ‘proof conclusive that the destruction of the enormous structure 
was due, not to an ordinary fire, but to an actual explosion. The loss of lif 

was not great, only six people being killed; but the total damage to property 
was estimated to be in excess of $10,000,000. The elevator was located at the 
corner of 122nd Street and Torrence Avenue and was being used by the 

Armours. In it were stored about 7,500,000 bushels of grain, of which 60 per 
cent. was corn, the remainder being wheat and other grains. From the unload 

ing platforms to the drying room there was an underground tunnel, through 
which the grain was conducted. It is believed that a fire started in this tunnel, 
spread into the drying room (where there were 100,000 bushels of corn and 
barley), and then entered the bins—eight of them. Policemen and firemen 
who rushed to the scene found what was described as “‘a veritable no-man’s 
land.” In the center of acres of smoldering wreckage stood the stark ruins of 
the mammoth building— an engineering feat once declared impossible of con 

struction. On the ground nearby were strewn huge masses of concrete, broken 
pieces of steel rods, sheets of iron roofing, burning freight «ars, and masses of 
debris from the stricken giant. |The two photographs shown here only suggest 
faintly what happens when dense grain dust and fire meet. 

Wheat-growers and others whose business it is to handle large quantities of 
grain have always regarded fire as one of their greatest enemies. Hundreds of 
times incendiarism has been suspected in the case of mysterious conflagra 
tions, for the origin of which there was apparently no satisfactory explanation 
Recently our scientists have made an exhaustive study of this important sub 
ject, and the dangers of highly inflammable dust and the best methods of guarding 
against them have been carefully pointed out for the benefit of our agriculturists 
and grain dealers. The fruit of these labors will be the prevention of enormous 
losses each year through “‘spontaneous combustion,” “‘incendiary fires,’’ etc. 


© KEYSTONE 
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The Latest in ‘‘Sub”’ Circles W:) 
VIDENCE that Uncle Sam’s clever ex mobile 
perts on under-water navigation are not f airy 
standing still. Little is said and nothing is traigl 
published concerning most of their inven lights 
tions; but an innovation like the ‘‘bow ilty. 
planes” that are stirring up such a commo- fastest 
tion here cannot very easily remain a mystery. and ne 
Our latest subs are sporting them, and, idvers 
should they live up to the expectations of our breath 
1aval authorities, all of our submersibles will graph, 
soon be equipped with them. It is claimed Los A 
they greatly facilitate diving and make it safer. trat 
etin; 
106 
hadov 
mply 
n the 
irles: 
riven 
Can It Cross the Atlantic? — 
ree | 
HERE'S machir the Caproni flying lightl 
boat Sesta Calende —that would make rm, 
the a ig rplane look |! i e toy. hirle 
During its trials in It day it the 
proved its ability to fly, but ide 
weaknesses developed and it w re Vithis 
bei It so that i near future ZOO 
ttempt to mak I ful trans traigl 
Atlantic flight, with Rome as the starting uti 
nt. On that trip one hundred passengers ngles 
be carried in the huge Pullman cabin that rles. 
ip so prominently in the picture The very 
hip” h 1 lifting capacity of 52,000 incin 
possesses three sets of triplane look 
aunning one hundred feet, and, thanks to 1t me 
ht 300-400 horsepower engines, is capab! cide 
f making i of ninety miles an hour 1S 
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NIBRNATIONAL 


The Airplane Is Speed-King 


Vira the memory of most of us the 
chauffeur of any good tacing auto- 
mobile could give the merry ha-ha to the best 
of airplane pilots. A speedy car on a fine 
straight-away could generally show its tail- 
lights to anything in the air with little diffi- 
culty. But times have changed. Today the 
fastest thing that carries man is the airplane} 
and now-a-days the bird-man easily forces an 
adversary sprinting along a dusty road to 
breathe his cigarette ashes. Here is a photo/ 
graph, made during the recent race at the 
Los Angeles Speedway, that strikingly il- 
lustrates this point. When it was snapped the 
fleeting auto was roaring along at a speed of 
106 miles an hour, but the plane, whose 
hadow may be seen on the track ahead, was 
mply sailing rings around it! The machine 
n the earth (a Duesenberg) carried Roscoe 
Sarles; the one in the air (a Curtiss racer) was 
lriven by Frank Clark. Just before the 
imera man pressed the button the latter, 
hree hundred feet above the ground, surged 
lightly in advance as Sarles hit the upper 
turn, and, narrowly missing the top rail, 
vhirled into the most steeply pitched portion 
f the track. At this moment the aviator 
1ade a hair-raising perpendicular dive. 
Within a few feet of his adversary he 
zoomed,”’ throwing the nose of his ‘‘ship”’ 
traight up in the air. Then he surged into a 
eautiful ‘‘side-slip,”” with his wings at right 
ngles to the ground immediately above 
rles. At this moment the picture was made. 
Everywhere the science of aviation is ad- 
vancing with astounding rapidity. Already 
t looks as though the predictions made by 
me authorities that the next war will be 
ecided in the air may be realized. Certain 
is that airplanes will play a vital part. 











Man-Made Speed as Exemplifed in a Recent 
Race, and Nature-Made Power That Man 


May Soon Seek to Harness 








““\LD FAITHFUL” geyser, in Yellowstone National Park. 

Heretofore we have regarded it simply as an extremely 
interesting natural phenomenon; but today scientists are looking 
at it in an entirely different light. Sir Charles Parsons, a dis- 
tinguished English engineer, has made the startling suggestion 
that a deep hole be bored in the earth, with the object of utilizing 
the heat to be found below for power. It is an idea that is not to 
be laughed at. Near Laradello, Italy, more than 10,000 horse- 
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73. Pied L < ath : : Aw * is ‘ “ taal J 
er What Use Will Science Make of Beautiful Old Faithful? 


power is being converted from steam (obtained by tapping the 
earth’s crust) into electrical power. Why, then, wouldn’t it be 
possible to put ‘Old Faithful” in harness? At any rate, should 
the Britisher’s plan be tried in America, it is certain that the 
famous geyser would furnish our scientists with data which 
would prove invaluable to them. Its “power” is amply man 
ifested at intervals of between 65 and 80 minutes, when tons of 
boiling water are catapulted from 160 to 180 feet ,into the air. 
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URAND Steel =a 


make possible any | 
arrangement or grouping of 
stocks desired, regardless of | 
the kind of goods stored. 


Goods may be stocked 
alphabetically or according 
to grades or sizes, or by 
classifications, or by com- 
ponent parts, or according 
to catalog listing. 


By means of cards in holders 
on bin and shelf fronts and 
sides a perpetual inventory | 
may be kept with little | 
effort. 


Write our Engineering 
Department if you have 
stockroom problems. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1570 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 570 Park Row Bldg. 
Chicago New York 
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music needed; 
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| last year to private citizens, 


|except at the movies, where the reading 





WERE SAYING 


By Arthur H. Folwell 


A SOCIETY LULLABY 


ULLABY, little one, 
Nursey is near. 
(English-bred nursey with cap and with | 


‘AS WE 


aloud is that it cuts in so to the really 
important things of an evening. Steven- 
son read ‘‘ Treasure Island” aloud, chapter 
by chapter through successive evenings, 


cape.) | but the weather was bad—it was Scotch 
Sleep, little curly-head, | weather—there were no movies, and no 
Nothing to fear; | “magazine section ”’ of the evening papers. 


Mother is getting her case into shape.) | | 

stood up against a combination of (1) 
Mother intent upon a summer dress-goods 
advertisement; (2) Sister visualizing ** Ad 
vice to the Lovelorn’’; (3) Father deep in 
Left Jolt’s analysis of a prize fight; and 
(4) Albert, aged 8, clamoring for the funny 
page. 

‘Tell the story in the headlines,” is a 
newspaper oifice-rule. People read head- 
lines even if, for lack of time, they skip all 
that’s under them. The practice of read- 
ing aloud around the family lamp may be 
restored when this rule is applied to novels, 
for in less than two minutes the headlines 
of six of the latest books might be read 
aloud, and nobody would begrudge two 
minutes. Pick up a novel, read the head- 
lines on the title page; then off to the 
movies, or the bridge table; or back to the 
evening paper. Here, for example, is alla 
bus y family—too busy to be read to—need 
know of the novel, ‘‘ Miss Lulu Bett.” 


HOUSEHOLD DRUDGE 
LURED TO ALTAR 


Miss Lulu Bett Finds Man She Married 
Is Already Wed 


Rest in your cribby-house 
There with your toys; 
(Courts will determine to whom you 
belong.) 
Take into slumberland 
Baby-day joys; 
Mother's slick sleuths have your 
Daddy in wrong.) 


Sleep, little innocent 
Two and a half; 
Daddy protests he is innocent, too). 
Anégels watch over you— 
(It is to laugh; 
Daddy may make a defendant of you.) 


om 





We are prone to jump at conclusions. 
Because 5,000,000 pounds of hops were s ld 
we take t for 
granted that 200,000,000 gallons of pleas 
brew resulted. Were there no toothaches, no 
ear- ~_ which required hop-poultices in 


Ig20. 
oS 


THE LOST ART OF READING 
A*® English essayist, R. W. Chapman, 


regrets that the practice of reading 
That it is dying out— 





aloud is dying out. 
of sub-titles is distinctly audible—nobody CONFESSES ON BRIDAL TOUR 
will be likely to question. Babies and 
blind folks still get their printed matter 
through the ear, but the old family group 
around the library lamp, with every mem- 
ber in an attitude of scholarly calm, and| You miss a good deal of detail, of course, 
father or mother reading from a volume of|but the prime essentials are here. Ab-| 
at least six hundred pages, is one that | sorbing this headline, you are as well quali 
seldom assembles nowadays. | fied to discuss ‘* Miss Lulu Bett”’ as you are 
In a great measure, movies are responsi | to talk on the Russian situation after read- 
ble. Notwithstanding the sprinkling of | ing the headlines to a despatch from Hels- 
sub-titles through the pictures, enjoyment | ingfors. Indeed, you are a darn sight bet 
of a screen play is not dependent on one’s | ter qualified. The family reading group 
knowing how to read. Indeed, the ten-| must and shall be preserved, even if we 
dency of movie makers is to eliminate sub-| have to reduce the number of novels of an 
titles almost entirely, letting the pictures evening from ten to five, and postpone the 
themselves tell the story. Charles Ray’s, | card game till 9:15. 
‘The Old Swimmin’ 


Hole,”’ is a case in 
point. oe 


Some day, and soon, reading aloud 

even at the movies will be impossible, and} Life is full of odd surprises. Here's a 

then, sure enough, the graceful art will} | chap who leaped four and three-fifths miles | 

pass in its final checks. 
Not even in the rising generation is there | get hack to earth. After reading the news of 

hope, apparently. Before the movies| the day, can't help wondering what the | 

came, a boy found spur to culture, mild} attraction could have been. 


incentive, in the thought that once he had it. 


learned to read, a dime novel concealed be- 

hind his opened geography would yield | — YORK STATE, with much whir- 

him its boundless riches. But the modern| 4+‘ ring of the legislative machinery, en- 

boy has no such incentive; all the dime-| acts a law which puts Prohibition enforce- 

novel treasures are in the movies; and less | ment up to the local authorities. New 

and less is reading an essential to movie| York City, it seems, is to be “‘dry”’ be- 

joys. One unnaturally precocious boy can | cause the police are to make it so. It was 

read sub-titles for six, if they sit close and | the police force, you recollect, which in the 

lean over. And the boy of today is the | old days closed New York saloons so her- 

man of tomorrow, as somebody has said. __| metically on Sundays. 

There is but one way to restore to health abit 

the old practice of home reading; of reading 

aloud. Even this might not work, but it | RY SSIA is like the bad boy locked in the 

would be worth a trial. Start books with | kitchen closet. He has eaten all the 
cake in the cake-box, and thrown all the 


headlines, newspaper headlines, and they 
will be read aloud in the home circle, just as | pots and pans on the floor, and now there 
newspaper headlines are read aloud there. | is nothing for him to do but promise to be 


The trouble with reading a whole book | good. 


Wronged Girl Leaves Bigamist and 
Returns to Scornful Family 





= 


we 


in a parachute, risked his life, in fact, just to | 





We doubt if even Stevenson could have | 
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KEY KASE 


Saves 
Your Pockets 


Fits vest or hip pocket 
or lady’s handbag, wit)!- 
out bulging. Each hook 
holds two keys. Rated 
dealers wanted. 
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Rush your order in today sure. Genuine Swoizene 
shirt material, extra fine count, very high luster. 
Latest effects, most beautiful black, blue and 
lavender stripes. Guaranteed fast colors, rich 
looking, wear better than silk. Cut extra full, 
coat front style, soft French turn-back cuffs. 
nd yo money im 
We Guarantee freiisely if you can match 
these shirts for less than $6.50. Don’t pay high retail 
rices. Order yours today sure, before it is too late. 
Delivery charges paid—another big saving. Send no 
money, all three shirts $3.59 ©. O. 6. Give neck size. 


Bernard - Hewitt & Co. 
Best. E-264 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 





‘ff You CanfTellit from a 
| GENUINE DIAMOND Sendit bak 


To prove our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND clcsely 

resembles a genuine diamond with same DAZZLING RAIN- 

BOW FIRE, we will send a selected | carat gem in Ladies’ 

Solitaire Ring (Cat. price $4.98) for Half Price to Intro- 

duce, , or in nts Heavy Tooth Belcher Ring (Cat 

Our finest 12k Gold Filled mount 

20 YEARS. SEND NO MONEY. Just 

State size. We will mail atonce C 

( if not pleased return in 2 days for money back less 

handling charges. Write for Free Catalog Agents wanted. 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO. Dept. 1W2, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


(Exclusive controllers Mexican Diamonds) 


BON-OPTO 


is a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practised daily by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people with great satisfaction. 
The Bon-Opto system quickly relieves in- 
flammation of the eyes and lids. It 
cleanses, soothes and rests tired, dusty, 
work-strained eyes and is a help to better 
eyesight. Ask your druggist. He knows. 
He will refund your money without ques- 
tion, if you are dissatisfied. There is no 
other home eye treatment like Bon-Opto. 


DRUMS FREE 


We teach by mail anu give youan or 
chestra drum absolutely Free. You 
ray one dollar weekly for thirty-six 
lessons as taken. More liberal terms 
for cash. Motion pietures analyze 
the beats. First lesson sent on re 
ceipt of one dollar or particulars 
Free. Write INTERNATIONAL COR- 
Boston 























NET SCHOOL, 919 Federal St., 








cents for 
and Stuttering, ** 
I cured mycelf 


288-page book on Stammering 
Its Cause and Onre.” It tells how 
after stammering tor 20 years 


B. N. Bogue, 4216 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


Send 10 
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Big Business and Music 


By JOSEPH ARNOLD 


a HERE was a time, not so long 
ago, when Oscar Wilde’s story 
of the American millionaire who 
sued an express company for 

delivering him the statue of Venus de Milo 

“with the arms broken off’’ was accepted 

as typical of the American business man in 

matters of art; when the motto,’ ‘‘ For 
dollars come to America; but for art go 
abroad,” was a stock one among the intel- 
lectuals. Today there is delightful irony 
in the thought that the only land where art 
blooms most healthily and beautifully is 
America, and that artists come-here not 
only for the dollars but for recognition. 
One of the most potent factors in the 
development of art in America has been 
that same, much-advertised business man. 

Especially is this true in music. No 

legendary old-world nobleman was ever 

so liberal a music patron as the wealthy 

\merican busmess man. There are, in 

some numbers, financial giants and busi- 

ness executives of national eminence who 
consider the striving and planning for 
better development of music in America 
an essentiaLitem in their program of work. 

Charles Gates Dawes, president of the 

Central Trust Company of Illinois, former 

Comptroller of the Currency, and recently 

chairman of the General Purchasing 

Board of the A. E. F. in France, helps to 

direct the destinies of the Chicago Opera 

Company, the American Symphony Or- 

chestra, also of Chicago, and furthers the 

careers of many blossoming musical 
geniuses. Mr. Dawes’s practical work in 


aiding music dates from his youthful days, 


when he organized the college band at 
Marietta, where he was born, and finding 
the town did not possess a flute player 
learned the instrument himself. 

Were you to ask a musician what is the 


chief non-professional influence in opera in | 


America, he would “Otto H. 


Kahn.” 

Otto Hermann Kahn, the late Edward 
H. Harriman’s associate, now a member 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and a financier inter- 
nationally celebrated, has been actively 
interested in the organization of four grand 
opera companies in America,viz: The Met- 
ropolitan Opera House of New York, the 
Chicago Opera Association, the Boston 
Grand Opera Company, and the Century 
Opera Company, thus giving American 
singers the opportunity of practicing their 
art at home instead of abroad. 

The Metropolitan Opera owes its present 
world prominence largely to the efforts of 
Mr. Kahn, for it was he who took into his 
hands the reins of business management at 
a time when it was at low ebb indeed and 
reorganized it as effectively as he had reor- 
ganized railroads. The Century Opera 
Company was housed in the Century 
lheater, formerly known as the New 
heater, and was designed by Mr. Kahn 


answer, 


to give good performances of Opera in| 


English at prices within reach of the work- 
ingman (ironic phrase!). But evidently 


the price of a theater ticket is no object to | 


« New Yorker, for the new venture was 
short-lived. Incidentally, the Century 
Opera experienced the same fate as the 
New Theater, which was also conceived 
by Mr. Kahn, and built to provide the 
highest attainment in drama at low prices. 

Besides opera Mr. Kahn is interested in 
numerous musical enterprises and is him- 
elf a fine performer on the cello and violin. 


LARENCE HUNGERFORD MAC- 
KAY, the president of the Commer- 

cial Cable Co., and Postal Telegraph- 
Cable, plays no musical instrument, but 
loves them all. And because of this he is 
‘he very active president of the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, and mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera. Formerly he helped the 
rreat Oscar Hammerstein in his musical 


| ventures, and when the friction between 
the Metropolitan Opera and the Man- 


hattan Opera—which Hammerstein  di- 


the conciliatory party that brought about 
the merger of the two operatic interests. 
One hundred thousand dollars annually is 
guaranteed the Symphony Society of New 
York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, by 
Harry Harkness Flagler, the financier. 
The Institute of Musical Art, one of Amer- 
ica’s most famous music schools, the Ora- 
torio Society of New York and the East Side 
Music Settlement, besides several talented 
students, are alsoon Mr. Flagler’s list. 

Mr. Flagler was graduated from a course 


and is a finished pianist. 

George Eastman, the man who devel 
| oped that tremendous business, the East 
|man Kodak Co., approaches musical cul 
ture in America from another angle. He 
allies it with civic work and the movies. 





camera the flexible film. 


school of Music in Rochester, N. Y. 
school, which the trustees have named the 
Eastman School of Music, will have an audi- 
torium seating 3,000 which will be utilized 
for presentation of the finest motion pic- 
tures, accompanied by a large symphonic 
orchestra under direction of the school. It 
is thus hoped to develop a branch of music, 
as yet, in its infancy, the musical accom- 
paniment to the motion picture. 

Adolph Lewisohn, president of several 
mining companies, is “seventy years 
young”’ as a friend expressed it, and cele- 
brates his long youth by a devoted interest 
in music. It was suggested to him that the 
Stadium, that immense amphitheater 
which he presented to the City College of 
| New York, could be used for open-air con- 
certs. Mr. Lewisohn immediately set to 
work to finance a series of summer con- 





Symphony Concerts, directed by Arnolde 
Volpe, and provide beautiful orchestral 
and solo music at 25 cents a seat every 
summer’s night. These concerts have cost 
Mr. Lewisohn a modest fortune. 

Mr. Lewisohn has associated himself 
with the New Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Artur Bodanzky, and is help- 
ing to make that organization the equal 
of the great orchestras of the world. 

Together with Charles G. Dawes, 
Harold Fowler McCormick, the son of the 
inventor of the harvesting machine and 
vice-president of the Internationai Har- 
vester Co., finances the Chicago Opera 
Association. He also is the patron of 
almost every musical venture in the West. 

Reverting to civic music, Philip Berol- 
zheimer, President of the Eagle Pencil Co., 
and Chamberlain of the City of New York, 
is the director of the Mayor Hylan Peo- 
ple’s Concerts, a series of free musical 
entertainments held in the city parks and 
| various auditoriums, at which the greatest 
artists and orchestras perform. 

And at his home Mr. Berolzheimer has 
installed a large organ upon which he plays 
with the finesse gained from years of study. 

In Philadelphia the leader of the music 
patrons is Edward Townsend Stotesbury, 
who began life as a clerk in a wholesale 
grocery and is now head of Drexel & Co., 
and member of the firm of J. P. Morgan. 

Like Mr. Kahn in New York, Mr. 
Stotesbury, at a time when the Philadel- 
phia Opera was facing failure, placed it 








the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra and 
many other musical organizations. 

The president of the Equitable Trust 
Co. in New York, and other large cor- 
porations, Alvin W. Krech, plays the piano 
and organ and is on familiar terms with 
the orchestra and orchestral music. 





certs, now known as the Stadium Summer |! 


rected—became too pronounced he was | 





of music study at Columbia University, 


The Eastman plant gave to the movie | 
Quite recently | 
Mr. Eastman made the munificent gift of | 
$3,500,000 for the establishment of a | 
This | 





upon a stable foundation. He also backs | 








Purely Explanatory 
about a Magazine of Influence 


HERE are several magazines from which you can 
get entertainment. ‘There are very few magazines 
from which you can get correct information. Even 

fewer are the magazines from which you can get author- 
itative discussion of the great questions—economic, soci- 
ological, political and governmental—before the United 
States and the world today. We believe there are thou- 
sands and thousands of people looking for that sort of 
reading. Because every month it publishes just this 
latter kind of discussion Metropolitan is different from 
every other magazine. 

How is this possible? Because Metropolitan is not 
owned by a trust, a syndicate or a paper company. It 
represents no “special interests,” no group, no political 
party, no “ism.” Its owner, Editor-publisher is one 
man. ‘There is no national magazine of any size and 
importance of which this is true except the Metropolitan. 
It believes its chief duty is to present important facts, 
not to sicken its readers with stale propaganda. If the 
facts are sometimes harsh and unwelcome, that is in the 
nature of things. The main thing is to have the courage 
to tell your story, and keep the public really informed. 
This policy explains the reputation of Metropolitan as 
being progressive. You will always find in Metropolitan 
editorials and articles that provoke thought about eco- 
nomic and social problems that are inevitably coming to 
confront us. 

Metropolitan has become a great political force of widespread in- 
fluence. Metropolitan is an opinion-making monthly, it is an inter- 
preter of fighting questions — carrying a light it leads the way into the 
darkness of unsolved issues. 

And yet Metropolitan is more than this. A magazine would not be 
a well-rounded family visitor unless it had entertainment also— 
fiction. Your family needs information and entertainment. That is 
why Metropolitan is always about half articles and half fiction. The 
standard of fiction is high—we call it “real life” fiction. Each story is 
entertaining, yet each contains a contribution to life that will stay 
with you after you have laid the magazine aside. We like what the 
critics say about our “real life” fiction. Here is what one wrote 
about Metropolitan fiction contributors — they are ‘“‘ people who write 
stories that other folks talk about and tell their friends about; stories 
with ideas big enough to make them remembered.” 


Another very prominent magazine review has just published this 
about Metropolitan “real life” fiction: “It will be hard to find an- 
other group of short stories so well calculated to hold the attention 
closely and afford a deal of entertainment.” 

Let us refer back to the opinion-making influence of Metropolitan. 
William Hard is now in Ireland solely representing the Metropolitan. 
The facts about Ireland are hard to get. No one yet knows them or 
has published them. We sent Hard to Ireland because he is the fairest, 
most honest, most penetrating journalist in the United States. He is 
adept at making complicated issues simple, human and understand- 
able. He will do this for the Irish question. 

You can read the rea/ truth about Ireland in the May Metropolitan 
now published. Other articles by him on Ireland will follow. These 
Irish articles by William Hard are the most important now being 
published in American periodical journalism. 

You can get the Metropolitan from your newsdealer—or any news- 
stand—for 25 cents. If you prefer, send us your address and $3.00 


and the Metropolitan will be mailed you for a year. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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This Smile Says 
“I Hear Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you have 
embarrassing moments—so do your 
friends. Is it not worth while to see if 
all this embarrassment can be avoided? 

400,000 persons are now hearing 
clearly by aid of the Acousticon 

A New York Physician says: “It is of great 
value to me. I should have been obliged to give 
up the practice of medicine long ago if I had not 
obts uined this best of all devices for the aid of 


hearing.’ 
We Offer You the 


1921 Acousticon 


Por 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 

Just write, saying “I am hard of hearing and 
will try the Acousticon.” Give it a fair trial 
amid familiar surroundings—thus you can best 
tell what it will do for you 

i. member, however, that the Acousticon hes 

atented features which cannot be duvlicated 

no matter what your “past experience has 
been send for your free trial ioday 


Dictograph Products Corp. 
1409 Candle: Bldg., New York City 







GENUINE TUB g Write Quick 

SILK SPECIAL &. For This 

$10 Values SMASHING 
OFFER 





VALUE 
for this genuine super 


Only $4.98 quality regular $10.00 
satin stripe tub silk dress shirt. Sent on ap- 
oval, no money in advance, payable C. O. D. 

Made o of best quality 


SATIN STRIPE TUB SILK 


Heavy weight, very durable. Good extra full roomy 


arm-holes; < at fr ~ style; very dressy; soft French 
turn-back c fine pearl buttons; double ‘stitched: finest 
work manship; latest A. satin stripe effect. 


Black, blue or 
lavender stripes (fast color) on white back-grouw und. Sizes 
14 to 18. State size and color. 

to refund your money if 
We Guarantee match this handsome si 
elsewhere for less than $10. . 
name, address and size. We y Delivery 
6 You pay only $4 98 on arrival Write quick, don’t 
lose out on this stupendous bargain. Be sure to state neck size. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
= W. Van Buren St., Dept. K 264. CHICAGO 


eaRanger 


thefinest bicycle ever an 
where at any price Selec t & om 44 Styles, 
onese and sizes made in our three big 


»del factories me. 
your bicycle. 
SAVE $10 fo $25 fa, Zsh or take 
advantage of the 12 months to jan. 
parents advance first email ceposit and 
tic boys and girls easily earn 


mon' ayments 
Sore DAYS ‘rhe TRIAL on the Ranger you 
thing unless yes saus- 

fea fielivered free on appro 

Fa lamps, borns, whee is, parts, all 

ire equip ment for bicye les below usual 

Fart | TODAY for full information. Big, Free 
ustrated “aC yele ry prices and terms as well 


Mead‘ der 


ou can 
shirt 
mo money—just your 















Y Ase uae 


ar of the crowd. 

i) <i. a t: ave le “te 4 ‘th is way. 

Free; s mp ty fe ad d name: ac card wi ll do—for 

a, system S ecial rates 
. P rof. H. F ‘We Ife, 

WoLFe’ S MODERN DANCE STUDIOS 

102G Wolfe Building Kansas City Missouri 


6 ) Printing 2 Cheap 


> Large $3 ae SL) Save money. Print 
© others, e cose All easy, rules sent. 


r é 
7° Write fact big v r press catalog, 1YPE,carde 
eto. THE PRESS Co.. D-20, Merider , Conn 
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Catching a Rainbow 


(Continued from page 406) 


“Vou’d be sure to overlook something | We’ve got a sure thing in this, if we play 


|important,” Henry finished. “Of course. 
But not with all four of us watching.”’ 
He pushed the contract blank a little 
|nearer Mr. Wilson. His heart thumped 
| furiously, 
| with a steady hand he said quietly: 

“You sign the agreement here, Mr. 
Wilson.” 

Mr. Wilson signed. 

When the Wilsons had gone Henry and 
| Bess sat down and looked with awe at 
their first contract. 

“That represents real money,” said 
Henry. “It’s a sure thing we'll get that 
commission. All we’ve got to do is give 
them the right service.” 

It had been arranged they were to see 


the Wilsons again on Thursday evening | 


to go over the maps and photographs of 
the different places. Saturday afternoon, 
if the weather permitted, all four were to 
go to the place that seemed most prom- 
ising. 

The Wilsons had hardly gone when the 
doorbell rang. 

‘Mrs. Jones,” cried Bess. 
to be here at eight-thirty.”’ 

Mrs. Jones proved to be a small, angular, 
acrid-looking woman. She listened to all 
Henry had to say. When he came to the 
itemized form for tabulating her exact 
wants, it turned out she was somewhat 


“She was 


but producing his fountain pen | 


| 


hazy as to just what sort of place she did | 


hope to buy. 

“I’m a widow,” she declared. “Live 
alone—with one maid. We want a little 
place in the country, somewhere. I’ve 
been looking around. I saw your ad. 


You say you know something about ‘it. 
You might help. So I came to see you. 

“We can help you, of course, Mrs. 
Jones,” said Bess. 

“But there’s no use running around 
looking unless you know what you hope 
to find,” Henry added. 

“T don’t see why not,” said Mrs. Jones 
with asperity. “I don’t know where I 
want to live. I just want a nice little 
place. If I like it, I'll buy it. That’s all 
there is to it.” 


“Pine Lakes is very pretty,” 


ventured 


Bess. 
“Who pays the expenses looking 
around?”’ Mrs. Jones suddenly asked. 
“You pay yours—we pay ours,” ex- 


plained Henry. 

“Why should I pay mine? I never have 
vet. Every real estate company I’ve 
ever been to always had its own automo 
bile to show me around in.” 


Henry rose to his feet. ‘I wonder i 
you'd excuse me, Mrs. Jones?”’ He 
glanced at his watch apologetically. 


‘Some other evening—we can call on you 
perhaps.” He looked at Bess significantly, 
who, taking the cue, rose also. 


“You’re in no hurry. Mrs. Jones,” 
Henry went on. ‘A few days more or 
less. Mrs. Randolph has your address.” 


Five minutes later the imperturbable 
Henry was ushering out their indignant 
caller. As the door closed upon her, Bess 
broke out in amazement, 


* Well of all the What did you make 


her mad for, Henry? Now we've lost 
her.” 
Henry smiled. “Listen, sweetheart, 


jit’s the time you lose in the real estate 


business that makes it a hard game; the 


(ime you spend chasing rainbows.” 





‘Yes but 

‘Mrs. Jones is a perfect type of joy- 
rider. She doesn’t want to buy a house 
What she really wants is to ride around 


the country these nice spring Saturdays 
and Sundays in somebody auto 
mobile, with companionship, and all 
expenses paid.” 

“Oh,” said Bess. 

“We started in this thing to eliminate 
motion. Let’s do it right. We don't 
fool around with that 


else's 


lost 


have to 


| mutation trains are different. 


kind. | 


it right.” 

“Oh—”’ said Bess admiringly. 
| There were two other possible clients 
expected that evening, but neither came. 
Bess was eager to ‘phone them the next 
day, but Henry wouldn’t let her. 

“That’s lost motion,” he showed her. 
“Tf they aren’t interested enough to come, 
they aren’t the sort we want. Besides, you 
understand, Bess, we don’t need many 
buyers on the string at once. We've got 
to give them a lot of our time and atten- 
tion to do the square thing by them. It’s 
| sales we’re after.” 
| The ad drew well. It was April, an 
|ideal time. There were just a dozen 
|answers in all. Henry amazed Bess by 
laying them all away in the file. One 
buyer at a time was his theory. Any real 
buyer could be satisfied and would buy 
quickly. Later, when they had an office, 
they could do the thing on a bigger scale. 
His theory, if correct, would be worked 
out in a big way. 


Leslie's Weekly 





| Ouray Bldg., Washington, 





| month. 


The following Saturday afternoon Henry | 


and Bess, with Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, 
took the train from Hoboken for Pine 
Lakes. The railroad station of Pine Lakes 
had not yet been built; they left the train 
at Winton, some four miles away, where a 
trolley ran over to the Lakes. 

The Wilsons had never been out here 
before, nor had they ever answered a Pine 
Lakes advertisement. Henry was glad of 
this. If they had he would have to divide 
his commission fifty-fifty with the Pine 
Lakes salesman that had the name 
registered, in event of the Wilsons buying 
there. Now the matter was more simple. 

There had been several Pine Lakes 
salesmen with parties on this same train, 
Henry discovered when they got to Win- 
ton. They all piled into the waiting com- 
pany automobiles and were whisked away. 
Henry and Bess walked the Wilsons two 
blocks to the trolley. Then they waited 
on a corner perhaps five minutes, and in 
fifteen minutes were nearing the Lakes. 

“Half an hour to the station,” Mr. 
Wilson mused. ‘Forty minutes into 
Hoboken—well, that could be worse, but 
it’s pretty far.” 

“You're wrong. there, 
corrected the alert Henry. “That was a 
fast train for the West we came on. Com 
There’s one 
or two fast ones each way, morning and 
evening. But they’re all longer than forty 
minutes. We'll look it up.” 

Neither Bess nor Henry could 
failed to see the appreciation in the f 
of both Mr. and Mrs. Wilson. 

“Oh, this is beautiful!” 
exclaimed a moment later. As the trolley 
rounded a sharp curve the two small 
artificial lakes, nestling in the hills and 
surrounded by odd _ little rubblestone 
bungalows, chalets, and occasional larger 
houses, came into view. Undeniably the 
picture was pretty. 

‘There’s a dam down there a mile or 


Mr. Wilson,” 


have 
faces 


Mrs. Wilson 


so,”’ said Mr. Wilson. 
‘The lakes are artificial,’ Henry 
answered. “The lowland was wet. The 


architect made virtue of a 
necessity, I suppose, and built the lakes.”’ 

‘IT should think that would be un 
healthy,” Mrs. Wilson put in. ‘ Ma- 
laria : 

‘T understand not; in fact I’m sure,” 
said Henry. ‘‘ We're several hundred feet 
above sea level here. 
a very healthful place.” 

‘Mosquitoes,”” volunteered Bess. 
was getting the idea better now. 

Henry smiled. “Oh, yes—mosquitoes 
regular Jersey mosquitoes. But the 
houses are screened. And, at that, I 
understand they’re not bad. Not as bad 
as in the Oranges, for instance.”’ 

They left the trolley and stood 

(Concluded on page 418) 


landscape 


She 


in the 


This is acknowledged | 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents Secured. Prompt service. 
Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our ** Recor: of 
Invention'’’ form and Free Book Telling How to oO}. 
tain a Patent. Send sketch or model for examina. 
tion. Preliminary advice Sigg charge. Highest 
references. Write Today. J. L. Jackson & Co., 137 
D.C, 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send mode! and 
sketch of inv — or free opinion of its patentab| 
nature. Highest references. Reasonable Terms 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 913 F St., Washington, D.C 





Patent Sense. ‘“The Book for Inventors 





and Manufacturers."’ By return mail Free. Write 
Lacey & Lacey. Dept. O., Washington, D. © 
Established 1869. 

Patents—Send for Free Booklet. High- 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured, 
Watson E. Coleman. Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St., 


Washington, D. C. 





\Inventors Desiring to secure patent. 
' Write for our book, 


‘How to Get Your Patent.’ 
Send model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph Co., 789 F-St., Washington, D. © 


AGENTS WANTED 
Biggest Money-Maker in America. | 


want 100 men and women quick to take orders for 
raincoats, raincapes, and waterproof aprons. Thou- 
sands of orders waiting for you. $2.00 an hour for 
spare time. McDonough made $813.00 in one 
Nissen $19.00 in three hours. Purviance 
$207.00 in seven days, $5,000 a year profit for eight 
average orders a day. No delivering or collecting 
Beautiful coat free. No experience or capital re- 








quired. Write quick for information. Comer Man- 
ufacturing Co., Dept. D226, Dayton, Ohio. 





Agents—$6 to $12 a day easy; 350 light- 
weight, fast selling, popular priced necessities 
Food flavors, perfumes, soaps, Toilet Preparations, 
etc. Outfit Free; write today. American Products 
Co., 3235 Amer. Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Agents—Something new. Music Chest. 
Marvelous invention. Does more than machines 





costing 20 times its price. We paid Ted Gnau 
$4,445 for four months work; Gratz made $394 
one week; Jest made $7,285 in six months; eight 


Chests. Write for 


men placed over 16,000 Music 
Thomas Mfg. Co 


terms, sample and territory 
Class 2340, Dayton, Ohio. 





Agents—A New One! Harper's Fibre 
Broom and Ten-Use, Brush Set combined. Saves 
broom expense; lightens house work; easy seller; 
first order returnable. Harper Brush Works, Dept. 
8, Fairfield, Ta. 


EDUCATIONAL 
Salesmen: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a year. 


City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary. Quickly 
qualify through our amazing System. Free Em- 
ployment Service to Members. Send for Salesman- 
ship Book, list of lines and full partic ulars. Nat. 
Salesman's Tr. Ass'n Dept., 161D, Chicago, III. 


INVENTIONS 
Inventors and Manufacturers. Look! 


Practical inventions spell F-o-r-t-u-n-e for you. 
Write us what inventions you have to sell, or what 




















to buy. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 81 St. Louis, Mo. 
HELP WANTED 

U. S. Government Wants Men-Women 

over 17. Hundreds positions $135-$195 month. List 


free Franklin 


Dept 


0Sitions 


‘rite immediately. 
nstitute, Sa 


J. 99. Rochester, N. 





Government Clerks Needed badly (Men, 
Women) $1600-$2800. No experience required. 
Few to travel. Write Mr. Ozment. Former Govern- 
ment Examiner, 483 St. Louis. 


PEANUTS 
Peanuts—6 pounds selected Virginia 
Peanuts $1.00; Post Paid satisfaction guaranteed 


Prices on larger ——T quoted upon request 
Gates Peanut Co., Gates, ¢& 

SONG WRITERS 
Songwriters! Learn of the public’s 
demand for songs suitable for dancing and the 
opportunities greatly changed conditions offer new 
writers, obtainable only in our ‘Songwriters Man- 
ual & Guide" sent free. Submit your ideas for 
songs at once for free criticism and advice. We re 
vise poems, compose music, secure copyright and 
facilitate free publication or outright sale of songs 
Knickerbocker Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg., N , 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 


Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas, the ABC 
of successful story and play writing. Absolutely free 
Just address Authors Press.,/Dept. 30, Auburn, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 





























Wanted —Girls—Women—15 up. _ Be- 
come Dress Costume De signers, Earn $45 week. 
Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. Write 
now. Franklin Inst. De pt. K,, 910 Rochester, N.Y, 





MUSIC 





Dealers Wanted—To handle the Knut- 


; son Steel Guitars and the genuine 


Hawaiian Uke- 
Writefor pamphlet and agents 
Tutmark Studio, Aberdeen, Wash. 


PERSONAL 
Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded 


Jewelry, new or broken, Diamonds, Watches and 
gold, silver, platinum, magneto points, false teeth in 
any shape. We send cash at once and hold your 
goods ten days. Your goods returned at our expense 
if our offer is we eae Liberty Refining Co 
Est. 1892, L. I., 432 Wood 8t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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April 16, 1921 


Northcliffe: Fournalistic Dynamo 


(Continued from page 407) 


How is Congressman J. Hampton 
Moore making out as Mayor of Phila- 
delphia? 

Has Philadelphia got her art gallery 
yet: 
’ Does Mr. Harding write his own edi- 
torials? 

How big is the Ambassador Hotel in 
\tlantic City and did Linnard sell out his 
\\estern interests as well? 

1s Billy Sunday still popular? 

What is the reason for the large circula- 
tion of the Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin? 

How many American Legion men are 
in Congress? 

Why did the American Legion change 

s bonus policy? 

Will General Pershing go into business? 


What do you know about the Non- 
Partisan League Movement? 
How much do they pay newspaper 


reporters in New York City? 

hen there fe'lowed a number of ques- 
tions about newspapers. He wanted to 
know what newspapermen thought of Mr. 
Ochs of the New York Times, of Mr. Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, and Mr. Arthur Brisbane and 
Mr. Frank Munsey. He wanted to know 
where Walter Lippman of the New Re- 
public got his “news sense.” He wanted 
to beams all about Mr. Villard of the New 
York Nation, and who heads the Pul- 
itzer School of Journalism. 


I was inclined to think he was 
‘2% trotting out his knowledge of my 
country for the vanity of it. 
piled on question until I realized that I was | 
lacing the world’s star-iest star reporter, 


T first, 


who i is a perfect fiend for digging informa- unwilling to understand capital. 
| both suffer from the same mistake. 


tion. 


There seemed little prospect of getting | 
Several times 1) easier for a newspaper to interest the 


in interview from him. 
tried to put a question in edgewise—no | 
use, it was flung back at me. My weary 
mind was beginning to feel all poked over. 


\s time went on the predicament of the| interpret America correctly to the British 


interviewer who had been turned into the | 
interviewed amused me, and my grin 
broadened. Finally he stopped suddenly. 

“What are you laughing at?” he de- 
manded, screwing up his face. 

‘I am amused at the fate of my inter- 
view with you,” I explained. “I was think- 
ing how it would require a Lord North- 
cliffe to interview Lord Northcliffe.” 

Che idea amused him. “Oh, yes, you 
want a story from me,” he grinned. “Let 


me see, you’re writing for the American | 
All right, you want me to talk | 


public 
on the secret of success. . . . No, I’m not | 
making fun of you. As a matter of fact 
that desire on the part of every American 
to know how to achieve success makes you 
the wonderfully constructive nation that 
ou are. 

‘This is my formula for success. You 
have flattered me by saying that I am a 
sood reporter. Being a good reporter 
makes me a good editor, but only in so far 

I keep on being a good reporter. Being 
n editor makes me a good publisher but 

nly in so far as I keep in mind that a 
iblisher is about as good a publisher as 

is an editor. In other words, reducing 
‘ings, I am only as good a publisher as I 
1a reporter. You know I still go out on 
signments. I covered the Peace Con- 
rence, and I was the first man to get an 
clusive interview with President Wilson 


Yet question , | 


| America and I make it a point to go over 





; system 
'country that understands the world than 





t the Conference. 
“I would say that this rule applied to | 
ccess in any line of business. If I wanted 

» be a good builder I would learn to be a | 
od bricklayer. My employees would 
ve nothing on me, as you Americans 
y. If you look at your organization, as | 
1 executive, from your worker’s point of 
ew, with yourself as one of the working- 
en, you are well on the way toward |i 
iminating labor troubles. 

‘‘A man who heads a big organization | 


is only as big as his ability to understand 
the work, and the viewpoint, of his most 
humble employee.” 

| This idea set him to asking some more 
| questions on labor conditions in America. 
Somehow the topic veered around to the 
secret of happiness. 





7 — is another thing of which 
the American is always anxious to 
find the secret. It is another one of those 
indications of your healthy national life. 
I would say that happiness is a sustained 
state of mind in which the individual is 
never bored. This is particularly true of a 
|man in my line of work. I can not afford 
to be bored by any phenomenon of human 
living. . Life is too interesting to turn down 
any phase of it that comes your way natur- 
ally. Being bored by people and things 
about you is a sign of your inability to 
assimilate life properly. The fault lies 
| with the bored individual and not with 
life.” 
He wheeled around suddenly. ‘Now, 
I don’t mean that you should take life as 
it comes. When you really give up all 











your energy for the improvement of human 
living you have a right to expect, and do 
get, an interesting reaction from those 
|about you. Life can never be dull to the 
| man who never allows himself to be dull. 

|. “In the last analysis we increase our 
interest in life as we increase our under- 
standing. Understanding is as difficult 
|a problem personally as it is socially and 
| politic: ally. The present day unrest is due 
to our impatience and the lack of a de- 
|sire to understand. Thus capital is not 


|eager to understand labor, and labor is 
They 








“This is true also of nations. It is 
reader in lurid stories of another country 
| than it is to portray actual conditions. I 


am very anxious that my newspapers shall 


| people. I never print a story that has not 

been first examined by a man who has 

recently traveled through that country. 
“I keep men going and coming from 


to the United States as often as possible. I 
do the same with France and the other 
countries touched by my news-gathering 
I would rather see England the 


England the country that would rule the 
world. World domination is the ideal of a 
past order; world understanding is the 
basis of national and international success 
in the new order.” 


HIS idea excited him. He paced up 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


Retail Prie$ 3 OO SHOES. =*iWerenssti 
Special Shoes $](),0() | 


Special Shoes 56, 00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Stylish and Durable 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


| They are the best known shoes in the 
world. Sold in 107 W.L.Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at only 
one profit, which guarantees to you the 
best shoes that can be produced, at the j HI 
lowest possible cost. W.L.Douglas name 
and the retail price are stamped on the f i 
bottom of all shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is your protection 
against unreasonable profits. 












W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They are made of the best and 
finest leathers that money can buy. 
They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at ‘higher prices. 
They are the leaders inthe fashion 
centers of America. The prices are the same everywhere; 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do inNewY ork. 


- L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
Milled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


CAUTION beta toes The name 


and yo is plainly stamped on the sole. Be careful 
to see tha t it has not been Whe or mutilated. 


ilo y, 


L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
157 nai 8t., Brockton, Mass. 
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and down the floor as he delivered 
this soliloquy. Then, suddenly, he leaned | 
over his table and picked up a book which | 
I noticed was Owen Wister’s ‘“‘A Straight | 
Deal or an Ancient Grudge.”’ From some- | 
where he seized a pen and wrote across its 
title page, ‘‘Read, young man, and make 
others do likewise.”” In the lower corner 
he signed, “Northcliffe,” with its char- 
acteristic slant and its scrawlly “N.”’| 
Into this incident he crammed, instinc- | 
tively, the greatest possible element of | 
sensation and interest. In every moment | 
of his active day Lord Northcliffe is first, | 
foremost and all the time a journalist. | 
The book was presented as only a man used | 
to writing attractive heads could do it; it | 
was essentially a journalistic idea. He had 
this idea to “put over”’ in the best possible 
way and he planned its effect as carefully | 
as he would lay out a page in the Daily 
Mail. 

A secretary came in quietly to remind 
him of an appointment at one of his other | 
offices (Lord Northcliffe keeps three offices 
in London with which he plays “Button, 
' button, whose got the button!” with unde- 

(Concluded on page -418) 





less than $4.50, and do not think you have saved 
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Stamps for sale at post ye is too late. 
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| * ” ment stores, and a mul- another big saving. All 3 shirte$2.29. Eiemunclen 
| titude of other places. Look BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 
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Regarding Ribessistion and Editorial Matters 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Washington represen- 


SUBSCRIPTION 
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Copyright, 1921, by Leslie-Judge Company. En 
tered at the Post-office at New York as Second-class 
Mail Matter. Entered as Second-class Matter at 
Post-office Dept.. Canada Published weekly 
by Leslie-Judge Company, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York 

Printed by the Schweinler Press 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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on the wrapper. - takes from ten days to two 
weeks i make a e. 

ADVERT TSENG OFFICES: 225 Fifth Avenue, 
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How To Pick 
Worry-Proof 
Investments 


A booklet which analyzes the invest- 
ment field today, and shows how to 
select the best worry-proof invest- 
ments, has been published by S. W. 
Straus & Co. 

This booklet-—“Common Sense in In- 
vesting Money” will be sent on re- 
quest. Write for it today. Ask for 


Booklet D-1103 


S W. STRAUS & ¢ CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
New York - 150 Broadway 
Chicago - Straus Building 
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39 years without loss to any investor 
by S. W. Straus & Co. 
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As Litt AS $10 Can Be Invested 


A= sum from $1o and up can be 
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™ until bond is paid for, 


vested oug 
plan and earn ¢ 
then 7‘ 
INVESTORS BONDS 
gages on high grade city property They are 
investments in which funds of the Madison & 
Kedzie State Bank, with which this House is 
affiliated, are also placed 
Make your money earn the maximum income 
with SAFETY. Write for booklet No. [-117 
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MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK 
CHICAGO 


are first mort- 


Inter-Southern Blidg., Louisville, Ky. 

















Why Smith Lost His Money 


He invested unwisely, but Jones fol- 
lowed a better plan. The experience of 
these investors, contained in our pam- 
phlet *“Two Men and Their Money,” is 
full of meaning. Write for py. 

MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS 
$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1000 Bonds 


7‘co Interest payable twice yearly 
Maturities, 2 tu 10 years 
Partial payment accounts 


G.L.MILLER & G. 
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Position of Equipment Stocks 
ressed Steel Car Co. 
Haskell & Barker Car Co. 
Pure Oil’s Splendid Record 


discussed in current issue of 
ecurities 
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R. C.MecarcEL&Co. 


27 Pine Street, New York 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
ation in business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 


THE STOCK MARKET | 


offers splendid opportunities with Pute and Calls. Hand- 
some profits mate out of them the past 18 months, in 
U. 8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 

booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City! 
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| employ their energies in production. 


| have valuables 





Leslie’s Investment Bureau 


NoricE.—Subscribers to LESLIE'S WEEKLY af the home office, 
York, are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions and, in emergencies, to 
No charge is made for answering questions, and all communications 
A two-cent postage 
inquiries should be addressed to the Financial Editor, LESLIE'S WEE 
New York. Full name and exact street addres 
Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


answers by telegraph. 
are treated confidentially. 


be given. 


HE world is not wholly depen- | 
dent on Russia for recovery 
from the disastrous effects of 
the great war. It could make | 
its way to rehabilitation with- | 

out reference to that ill-fated country. | 
But there can be no doubt that the demor- 
alized condition of Russia has contributed 
largely to the existing unsatisfactory | 
economic and financial situation, not 
merely in Europe but also all around the | 
globe. | 

Under the Soviet régime the productive 
power of Russia has been paralyzed and 
nearly destroyed. In consequence of that, | 
trading between her and other lands has | 
been virtually suspended for years. Com- | 
merce is not a one-sided affair; it cannot be | 
carried on unless all parties to it produce 
and have things to sell or exchange. Rus- 
sia, having at present little or nothing to 
deliver to foreign customers, offers meager 
inducements to other nations for the 
establishment of trade relations. 

Her government, which monopolizes 
such business as there is, is said to have 
about $200,000,000 in gold wherewith to 
purchase products from abroad. ‘That 
sum would not last long nor go far in 
satisfying the needs of 150,000,000 people. | 
Anybody who cares to can trade with | 
Russia now. Restrictions on such ven- | 
tures are all off. But to obtain the money 
in sight there has been no competitive rush 
on the part of exporters in Europe or 
America. The Russian Government has 
earned the distrust of all mankind, and 
shippers of commodities fear that to direct 
them to Muscovite ports would be to| 
invite probable loss. 

Reports of large orders sent out from 
Russia lately and of the granting of ex- | 
tensive credits to Russians have not been 
confirmed and apparently were intended as 
propaganda to create a more favorable 
feeling for the Lenine dictatorship. No} 
manufacturer or merchant in his senses 
would trust a people who are not eager to | 
That | 
would be too much like letting a pauper 
“on tick,” for a nation 
which ceases to produce is on the road to 
poverty and ruin. Had the Russians 
maintained their industries it would have 
mattered whether their political 
masters were “Red” or “ White.” 

Let Great Britain do what she will in 
the matter; the Administration at Wash- 
ington has properly given the Soviet a 
significant hint as to what is necessary for 
Russia to do to put herself in good standing 
as a world trader. It has intimated that 
the revival of productivity under the rule 
of justice and honesty must pave the path 
of formal negotiations for a trade treaty. 
Those who wish to risk it, can go ahead as | 
individuals, but the Government will not | 
enter into a sham pact which could effect 
nothing in itself. 

The restoration of Russia rests on her 
own people and government. Outsiders | 
cannot help her unless she comes back to | 
sanity and practical good sense. It is not | 
international agreements, but sound do- 
mestic policies and the will to build up the } 
country through industrious effort that | 
will cure Russia’s troubles and renew her 











less 





| economic value to herself and the rest of | 


the world. 
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How devoutly Russia’s resumption of 
production and development of her vast 
resources is to be wished may be indicated 
by the concrete effect this would have on 
the United States. Should Russia again 
become a big market she would engage in 
traffic with all other European nations. 
She would supply them with raw materials 
and they would furnish her in return with 
manufactures. One result of this would be 
the diversion to Russia of much of the 


continent. Instead of dumping them on 
our shores, Great Britain, Belgium, France 
and Italy could forward their goods to 
Russia and thus lessen foreign competition 
with American producers in our home 
market. Moreover, the proceeds of those 
countries’ commercial transactions with 
Russia would no doubt prove more profit- 
able to them than if these were carried on 
with us. The nations now our debtors 
would experience so much prosperity that 
there would no longer be any question of 
their ability to repay the $10,000,000,000 
they owe us. Our proposed high tariff 
could not then prove such a handicap to 
them as has been predicted. At least 
interest on the huge sum involved could | 
be forthcoming and payment of principal 
would not be regarded as a rosy dream. 
That, even alone, would give us a touch 
of prosperity. But in the meantime we 
also could have a hand in Russia’s trade 
and derive profit from it. 

Russia has it in her power to regenerate 
herself by assuming sincerely a new and 
friendly attitude toward the rest of the 
world; by attending strictly and wisely to 
her own affairs; and letting alone the 
internal affairs of other lands. Let us hope 
that she will do this and so aid in bringing 
peace and prosperity to the whole circle of 
her sister nations. 





B., MILLERSBURG, Pa.: Pennsylvania R. R.6!’s, | 
Bell Telepone Co., of Penna. 7’s, Southern Pacific | 
and 4th loan Liberty bonds are excellent issues in 
which to invest your $5,000. . 

G., Lena, Wis.: United Fruit, paying $8 is a | 
well regarded business man’s investment. A safer | 
purchase would be Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent 
preferred, costing a little more per share. 

B., Prerce, W. Va.: Standard Gas & Electric Co. 
is one of the well-managed Byllesby organizations 
and its 6 per cent. notes are reasoni ably safe. King 
dom of Denmark 8’s are an excellent and safe pur 
chase at present price 

B., Sart Lake City, Uran: Fisk Rubber Co. is 
a fairly substantial concern, but owing to falling off 
in earnings it had to suspend its dividends and the 
stock is therefore now in the speculative class. Beth 
lehem B, paying 5 per cent., is a good business man’s 
investment at present figure United States Rubber 
common would be a very attractive business man’s 
purchase were the dividend assured. 

N., McCavustanp, Iowa: Sinclair 7!2’s_ are 
regarded as a reasonably safe investment. You 
could prudently put $1,000 into them. Eight per 
cent. bonds due in five to ten years are scarce 
Short term bonds which will yield 8 per cent. on mar- 
ket price include such issues as Aluminum Company 
of America 7’s, 1925, Swift & Co. 7’s, 1925, Solvay 


& Cie. 8's, 1927, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
7's, 1924, Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 7’s, 1920, 
C. & O. prior lien 3'2’s, 1925, Central of Georgia 
6's, 1929, St. Louis San Fran. prior lien 6’s, 1928, 
ind St. Louis Southwestern cons. 4’s, 1932. 

C., Hartrrorp, Conn.: Of course, it is impos- 
sible to foresee what will happen, but it seems 
hardly likely that the Pennsylvania R. R. Co.’s 
financial condition will remain long adverse. The 
| dividend may be cut or passed for a time. Even- 


| tually the road should “‘come back.” If, however, 
you wish to exchange your stock for some other 
issue, here are a few which would make you a better 
yield than Pennsylvania, provided these companies 
should keep up their dividends and not suffer 


| Both railroads and 
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High-grade bonds with at- 
tractive profit possibilities. 
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RAILROADS 
NORMAL IN 1922 


Feature of current 
“INVESTMENT SURVEY” 
discusses future of the carriers, 
also other important financial 

reviews. 
Also ask for our 
**20-PAYMENT PLAN.” 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia New York 
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Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages and money soaking possi bili- 
ties of this valuable method of stock trading 


No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 
cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 


Descriptive circular L on request. 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


233 Broadway New York 


8% 


- - - 
Tel. Barclay 5216 








MONTANA First Mortgage 
FARM LOANS 


Amounts from $1000.00 to 
$3500.00 secured by farms 
valued from three to five 
times amount of loan. Write 
for list of loans and details 
for buying. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Plentywood, Montana 




















reverses: Allis-Chalmers, common, Associated Dry- 





goods, American Woolen, common, Great Northern 
Ore., Republic Iron & Steel, Stewart-Warner, and 
Studebaker commons. 

M., BurecHeL, Ky.: The best purchases in the list 
of stocks which you submit are Beth. Steel B 
American Sumatra, Diamond Match, Pittsburgh 
Coal, and Tobacco Products. These are all issues 
of merit with dividends apparently assured. 
American Agricultural is paying its dividends in 
scrip. American Beet Sugar’s dividend does not 
seem secure. A. G. & W. I. is also in an insecure 
position. General Motors common is still paying a 
dividend, but is regarded as speculative. Sinclair 
Onl is not a dividend payer and is a long-pull specu 
lation. Wyllis-Overland is not attractive specula 
tively or otherwise, because the company’s financial 
position is unsatisfactory and the stock is paying no 
dividends. 

R., Norroik, W. Va.: American Hide & Leather 
common, Bethlehem Motor, and Wyllis Overland 
are just now in the highly speculative class. There 
are arrears of 114 per cent. on Hide & Leather pre 
ferred which must pe paid before the common car 
get a cent. That makes the common an exceed 
ingly long pull, if not hopeless. Bethlehem Motor 
at latest reports is little better than a gamble 
Federal Oil is also much of a speculation. Ar 
mour Leather Co. has suspended dividends and 
the leather ry ge is at present pretty poor 
Bethlehem Steel B., N. & W. and Pure Oil might 
better be held than sold at asacrifice. Any stock 
sponsored by Tom Lawson should be avoided 
Seven Silver Metals is a gamble. Southern 
Pacific is an excellent business man’s invest 
ment at present quotation. It would be reason 
ably safe to put $3,000 into it, byt you might better 
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BRITISH & COLONIAL PRESS 


J. A. Fraser 


Treasurer of the Dominion 
Securities Corporation of Tor- 
onto, Ont., and the first Ca- 
nadian ever elected to the 
Board of Governors of the 
Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. Mr. Fraser 
is also chairman of the Provin- 
cial Committee of the Bond 
Dealers Association of Canada. 


burg, Miss., 


Ala. 


Maximilian B. Wellborn 


Who was recently reelected 
Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Wellborn served efficient- 
ly years ago in banks in Vicks- 


Besides being a banker 
widely esteemed for his sound 
ideas he is keenly interested 
and active’in public affairs. 


HakRis & EWING WRIGHT 


O. E. Lofthus 


Head of the State Banking 
Department of North Dakota. 
He has 714 banks and four 
trust companies under his 
supervision. The trying con- 
ditions through which not 
a few of the financial institu- 
tions of his State have lately 
been passing considerably mul- 
tiplied the cares of his office. 


and Amiston, 








liversify and include in your purchases Union 
Pacific, Atchison, and N. Y. Central. 

M., Mosite, Ata.: Illinois Central is one of the 
first-class railroad stocks and is a good purchase at 
its current figure. 

)., ARKANSAS City, KANns.: With your $5,000 
you could buy real estate bonds advertised in 
LeSLie’s and paying from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent. 
rhese offer a good return and are safe. Besides 
these you might consider some of the foreign gov- 
ernment bonds, such as Government of France 8’s, 
Kingdom of Norway 8’s, and Kingdom of Denmark 
8's. U.S. Rubber rst and ref. 5’s make a good yield 
on market price, as do New York Central 7’s. 

B., RHINELANDER, Wis.: C. P. R and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio can be bought with confidence at 
present prices. The best rail to buy, in my opinion, 
is Union Pacific common. Southern Pacific, N. Y. 
Central, and Louisville & Nashville are also sounc 
issues. Railroad stocks are at present slightly less 
favored because of the difficulties under which the 
roads are laboring. When these are remedied, the 
stocks of the best roads should be fine purchases. 
General Motors common, though paying a dividend 
of $1 per year, is looked upon as a speculation. The 
6 and 7 per cent. debentures are safer. 

C., DAVENPORT, Iowa: It would be reasonably 
safe to invest $3,000 in American Car & Foundry 
common, American Woolen common, Republic I & 
and Ohio Oil. Car & Foundry’s div- 
idend is assured by a reserve fund for a couple of 
years to come. American Woolen pfd. would be a 
better purchase than the common. Ohio Oil, par 
$25, paid 80 per cent. on par, or $20, in 1920. Its 
first quarterly dividend this year was at the rate of 
64 per cent. or $16 yearly. $16 is not a large return 
on current price, but the high price of the stock is 
based on expectations. The company has a large 
surplus and should some day distribute it among 
stockholders. 

G., LANCASTER, PA. 


: I do not advise you to buy 
Pennsylvania R.R., Anaconda Copper or Pierce- 
\rrow common. Anaconda and Pierce-Arrow pay 
no dividends and at present are in the specula- 
tive class. Pennsylvania’s earnings have fallen off 
so that the maintenance of the dividend is being 
doubted. It would be safer to buy Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, or Atchison, Montana Power pre- 
ferred is a good public utility. You might also 
consider as one of the purchases with your $1,000 
American Woolen pfd., Bethlehem Steel pfd., U.S. 
Steel pfd., or U. S. Rubber 8 per cent. pfd. If you 
dispose of your French 5’s it might be well to 
buy French Government 8’s rather than the rail- 
road company’s 6’s. 

J., Boston, Mass.: Municipal bonds of merit and 
exempt from taxation are almost without number. 
There still are issues yielding from 6 per cent. to 8 
per cent. that may be bought with confidence. 
Some of these which might be named are City of 
Hickory, N. C., sewer 6 per cent. bonds, City of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, 6 per cent. paving district bonds, 
City of Phoenix, Ariz., 6 per cent. paving bonds, 
City of Kissimmee, Fla., lake front improvement 
6's, City of Rexburg, Idaho, improvement district 
number 12 7 per cent. bonds, City of Houston, 
Tex., 7 per cent. paving certificates, City of Fargo, 
N. D., 6’s. From these you can make satisfactory 
selections for an investment of $5,000. 

New York, April 9, 1921. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, New York, 
will furnish any applicant with Circular L, describ- 
ing opportunities offered by Puts and Calls guar- 
anteed by members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

J. S. Bache & Co., members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, 42 Broadway, New York, offer to send 
copies of the ‘Bache Review” free on application. 
This publication is highly esteemed by business 
men and investors who read and profit by it. 

The G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company, 
Miami, Fla., offers 7 per cent. first mortgages based 
on Miami real estate, which are carefully safe- 
guarded. The company will supply any applicant 
with its references and a readable booklet, No. B-8. 

Sexsmith & Co., investment securities, 107 
Liberty Street, New York, publish the ‘Investment 
Review,” each issue of which contains a forecast of 
the securities market based on the technical posi- 
tion. It is illustrated by copyrighted graphs. 
Write to Sexsmith & Company for a copy. 





The First National Bank of Plentywood, Mon- 





tana, invites correspond ence regarding first mort 
gage loans, ranging from $1,000 to $3,500, secured | 
by Montana Farms valued at three to five times 
the amounts of the loans. It will mail to any 
investor a list of loans and details for buying. 

Among the timely topics discussed in the current 
issues of ‘‘Securities Su ggestions” are the position 
of equipment stocks, Pressed Steel Car Company, 
Haskell & Barker Car Company and Pure Oil's | 
record. A copy of this _ ublication will be sent on | 
request for L-5 by R. C. Megargel & Co., 27 Pine 
Street, New York. 

Bonds of a high grade, yielding 7 per cent. net, 
with profit possibilities, are recommended by 
Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, New 
York. These securities are issued by both in- 
dustrial and railroad corporations. Full descrip- 
tions of them are contained in a well-prepared 
circular, T-47, which Clarkson & Co. will mail to | 
any applicant. 

Suggestions for picking out worry-proof invest- 
ments are contained in the latest booklet, ‘‘Com- 
monsense in Investing Money,” issued by S. W. | 
Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, and 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. This firm’s long and hon- | 
orable record in the sale of securities should m ake it 
a reliable adviser. To get its latest worth -while 
publication write for booklet D-1103. 

“Investment Survey,” published by Scott & 
Stump, specialists in odd lots, Stock Exchange Bldg., 
Philadelphia, and 40 Exchange Place, New York, 
contains an article on the present outlook of the 
railroads and a discussion of the business situation, 
both valuable and timely contributions. The firm 
will send to any address a copy of this publication 
and also the details of its 20-payment plan 

Dunham & Company, investment securities, 43 
Exchange Place, New York, have issued a number 
of booklets that are worth the investor's and 
speculator’s attention. Among them are 
Pandect on Foreign Securities, ” “Dunham's In- 
vestment Digest,” “Economic Influences on 
Security Prices,” and a monthly instalment plan 
booklet. These present much useful and helpful 
information and investors will do well to secure | 
copies of them. 

Henry L. Doherty & Co., bond department, 60 
Wall Street, New York, are distributing a new issue 
of 7 per cent. notes of the Empire Oil Purchasing 
Co., principal and interest of which are guaranteed 
by the Empire Gas & Fuel Co. They: participate 
to the extent of '; in the entire profits of the com 
pany after payment of operating expenses. This 
investment embodies high safety and an appor- 
tunity for additional profits. Ask Doherty & Co. 
for circular H-17. 

Investors Bonds, which pay 7 per cent., are re- 
garded as having reached the limit of liberality 
without risk. They are secured by first mortgages 
on the best kind of improved property, and are 
offered by a house of high standing, affiliated with 
one of Chicago’s leading banks. Complete informa- 
tion and the details of a partial payment plan may 
be had by sending for booklet No. I-116 to the 
Investors Company, Madison & Kedzie State Bank | 
Bldg., Chicago, and Inter-Southern Bldg., Louis. | fat 
ville, Ky. 

Prudence-Bonds, yielding 6 per cent., are among 
the issues that appeal to the small as well as to the 
large investor. One can start to accumulate them 
with as little as $100. They are secured by first 
mortgages on income-earning properties and are 
unconditionally guaranteed as to interest and 
principal. Good yield and safety are thus strongly 
combined. The bonds are in denominations of $:00, 
$500 and $1,000. For fuller details write for book- 
let No. L-E-137 to the Realty Associates Invest- 
ment Corporation, 31 Nassau Street, New York, 
and 162 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Many readers of this department ask the ques- 
tion, “‘Is this a good time to buy stocks?”’ To form 
a sound judgment on the subject requires an 
understanding of fundamental conditions. The 
well-known Babson reports analyze these condi- 
tions and make specific recommendations as to 
bargains in the market. Copies of the latest Bab- 
son bulletin and the booklet, ‘‘ Getting the Most for 
Your Money,” may be had by interested investors 
by sending a request for booklet D-23 to Roger W. 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 
82, Mass. This is the largest organization of its 
character in the world. 

















EV si this your aHtatr, too? 


VER 200,000 little boys and girls of Serbia — homeless 
and parentless —are still waifs in a desolate, poverty 
stricken country. Many of them are totally without 

any of the things that make life worth living. They need 
clothing, schooling, home life, regular meals. Isn't this 
partly your affair? Will you help some of them get these 
things? The expense is very little. 


“Adopt” a Serbian Orphan 
$6 a month—$72 a year 


Your contribution of $6 a month will 
place one orphan in a family home in 
Serbia for a year, give him clothing, 
medical and dental attention and a 
chance to go to school regularly. 
“Adopt” more than one if you can, Or send us 
whatever sum is convenient. Full accounting 
returned. Fill in the subscription blank below 
and mail it to us now. 

s 












Serbian Child Welfare Association, 7 West Eighth Street, New York City 


I will give toward the “adoption” of one or more orphans the amount 
indicated each month as long as needed or until cancelled by me. 


$300 per month - 50 orphans 1 
12" E 20 IE shesictecintatninrieekatbials 
60 e.¢ ; iol“ 
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SMART! 


the keynote to the textual and pictorial quality of JUDGE. 


| That’s 
It refuses to be stodgy. 
—people with alert minds; 
and sometimes reading between the lines 


It is of the moment, for people of today 
people who are not afraid of laughing 
ones with a 


the “live” 


|| keen sense of humor. 


If you are a regular person; if you belong to the present generation 
and have outgrown diapers; if living means something more than 
just grubbing along—you will like JUDGE—like all it says and 
Not a bromidic line in it; 
some forty of ’em in the current number. 


does. not a dull picture, and there are 


If so, 
you do. 


you've 
Why 

Start with 

Gimme 


Doubtless you are a constant reader of JUDGE. 
probably got a pal who would revel in it, just as 
| not put him or her wise to the joy they are missing? 
Tell them to say to the newsdealer: 


JUDGE 


On Sale Every Monday 
By All Live Wire Newsdealers 


this week’s issue. 

















High School Course 


Cuticura Soap 
Clears the Skin 
and Keeps it Clear 


Soap. h CHatenent, Taloum. He. over Mtb? ahaa my 


in 2 Years girs | 


oat Sree erate are ee | 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
HC,454 Drexel Ave. & S8th St. cmcaeo} | 
| 























There are a lot of folks in these United States who 
will sympathize with this cunning youngster’s desire 
for a drink. 

This dimpled infant reminding Mamma that it’s 
bottle time expresses an emotion not uncommon in 
these days. 

It would be hard to resist the appeal of this picture, 
one of the many noted covers that have appeared on 
JUDGE, “The Happy Medium.” 

Reproduced in full colors, mounted on a doubie 
mat, all ready for framing, this appealing picture is 
yours for 25 cents, postage prepaid. 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 





“I WANT A DRINK” 
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Send No Money 


Snap this bargain up right 
now before it is too late. 
Only limited quantity. 
Amazing underwear bar- 
gain. Greatest ever made. 


WAS surrs 18 2 


Send postcard or let- 
ter today — this very 
minute, forthesethree 
athletic style, white dimity 
check summer union suits, 
cut full, well made, wear 
splendid. 

Send No Money — pay 
only $2.60 C.O.D. on arrival, 
no more; We pay delivery 


anether ble saving. 


WE GUARANTEE 
TO REFUND YOUR MONEY 
if you can match these 
three wonderful summer 
union suits for $4.50. Or- 
der this amazing bargain 

this,minute before it is too 
late. Just give name, ad- 
dress and breast measure, 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 











Dept. G.264 CHICAGO 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAG- 
MENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 

GRESS OF AUGUST 24th, 1912 
of LESLIE'S published WEEKLY 
at NEW YORK, N. Y for -April Ist, 1921 


State of NEW YORK | .. 
County of NEW YORK 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Thomas B. Felder, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Receiver for Leslie-Judge Co., 
Publishers of Les.re’s and that the fdliowing is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24th, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to 
wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager, are: 
lee” Leslie-Judge Co., 225 5th Ave., New York, 

Editor; Perriton Maxwell, 5 5 », New 
York, N. Y.; Man. Ed., J. N. Young, 
York, N. Y.; Bus. Man., None. 2. That ‘the owners and 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total 
amount of stock are: Owner; Leslie-Judge Co., 225 5th 
Ave., New York, N. ¥ Stockholders: William Green, 
627 West 43d St., New York, N. Y.; John A. Sleicher, 710 
Madison Av., Albany, N.Y.; Estate of Anthony N. Brady, 
80 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees, and other security holders, owning or 
holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgages, or oon r securities are John A. Sleicher, 710 
Madison Ave., Albany, N. Y.: Mary Peckham Sleik her 
719 Madison Ave., Albany, N ‘Y Reuben P. Sleicher, 
5th Ave., New York, N. Y.: William Green, 627 West 
a3a St., New York, N. ¥.; Estate of Anthony N. Brs ady, 
80 Broadway, New York, N. Y_; 4. That the two para- 
graphs next above , giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affilant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in 
securities than as so stated by him. Thomas B. Felder, 
Signature of the Receiver Sworn to —_ subscribed be- 
fore me this 26th day of March, 192 4. E. Rollauer 
Notary Public, No 963 Certificate filed 
in New York County No. 173, New York County Regis- 
ter’s No. 1254, Commission Expires March 30th, 1921 















Queens County 








‘Chas. Evans, carpenter, of 

Ind., earned $100 weakty lest 
ear. Gibbard of Mich. did 

siness in 1920. Others had sen- 
Sational records. Ali did it with 
Haywood's Tire Surgery. Toes pease ago I be- 
an with $1000 and new tire repair i Now own 
400,000 business. I’ve started hundreds of men 
from all walks of life — without experience — with 
very little capital —on same road to financial success. 
Let me start YOU. Write today. M. Haywood, Pres, 


HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT Co. 


761 Capito! Avenue Indianapolis, indiana 








STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally 
iraive d men win bigh a 4 










pu Greater oppo 
niti w than ever before. 
— —be a le: 


b60%to" $10,000 Annually 

We paows b— J tn. You can train at home 

during spare prepare you for bar examina- 

tion in ony of Me eae F efunded eocording to to - 

Gearantes Bond if dissatiafied De. 

conferred. Thousands of successfu ealeae, a 
tree if Low cost. easy terms. vow 3 = +yy lume 

Library i ou enroll Get our valuable 120 page 
Law.Guide"’ and * ‘Evidene * books free. Send for th 

La Salle Extension University, Dept. 451-LA, Chicago. 


Toa Learn Piano! 


shows how you can become a skilled 
Rome, ot Piano or organ in your — 
—— ‘se famous Written Method is en- 
i by leading musicians and 
Boccens’ul 25 years. Play chords at 
leseons. 
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@nd complete piece in every ke 4 Selendis oat 4 
easy to understand. Fully ii hhaatrated For beginners or teec 
old or Cay: All me: 2 tree Diploma grantéc d- Write today 


““H aagn Pian o or Orga! 


®@ free bon \ 
“1 “QUIN CONSERVATORY. “Medio W2 4 598 (Colambua Rd. Boston, 25, Mass. 
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embracing aflant’s full knowl- | 


the said stock, bonds, or other | 





road looking around, 
expanded his little chest, murmuring: 

“This certainly feels like a 
place.” 


Henry told his party he would meet 
Pine 


them shortly, and went to locate a 
Lakes salesman. 


Near the larger lake was the company’s 


office. It had only one occupant when 
Henry got there—a disconsolate young 
man. Two prospective purchasers had 


failed to show up. 


| business. 


‘“T have a buyer out here this afternoon. 


I wonder if you’d like to show us around? 


The idea is this,” “T have a 
contract with my 
under my supervision.” 

The young man stared. 

“Tf they are listed with you, I split the 
commission. 

““What’s this buyer’s name?” 
Pine Lakes salesman. 

‘“He’s not listed with you. He’s new. 
I’ve brought him here; I may sell him. If 
you like, you can show us around. Gen- 


said Henry. 


| tlemen’s agreement between you and me— 


one-third to you if he buys here. You 
don’t have to sell him. I'll ‘tend to that. 
How about it?” 

The young man rose to his feet with 
alacrity. ‘‘Lead me to him,” he requested. 

They went back and Henry introduced 
Rogers, the Pine Lakes representative. 

“Mr. Wilson wants to see some of your 
houses,” said Henry. ‘“A_ substantial 
house, not less than four bedrooms.” 


“T’ve got just the thing for you,” 
| Rogers briskly began. ‘“A_ beautiful 
house, four master bedrooms. Just a 
minute. I’ll get a car.” 


‘“‘What’s the matter? Is it far?” asked 
Henry. 

‘“‘What, the car? No, right near here.” 

“No, I mean the house,” 
“Why shouldn’t we walk? 
tired.” 

Rogers looked surprised. ‘Oh, all right.” 

As they left the chalet Rogers took Mr. 
Wilson by the arm and with Henry on the 
other side, started off. Mrs. Wilson and 


Bess followed. 


We’re not 


while Mr. Wilson | 
healthful 


Henry explained his 


buyers; they buy only 


asked the | 


| right over there.” 


said Henry. | 


(Concluded from page 414) 


“This is just the place for you to live, 


Mr. Wilson,’’ Rogers began expansively. 


“Finest place in Jersey—beautiful coun-| all right—$7,500.00. 
| against it a $3,500.00 first mortgage at 


try—high altitude. 
He waved his hand. 


“You're going to have your own railroad | 
I understand,” 
_| to pay. 


station on the property, 
Henry interrupted quietly. 


“Ves,” said Rogers. ‘Of course. You 


| Pine Lakes. 


Look at that view.”’ 


Leslie’s Weel:!y 


Catching a ‘Rainbow 


Mrs. Wilson was enthusiast 
The price too, was 
The property had 


about that house. 


per cent. Rogers said the company woul 
take a $3,000.00 second mortgage at 6 


| which left only $1,000.00 for Mr. Wilson 


And the second mortgage instal 


ments, with the interest, came to but litt! 


get right on the train here—five minutes | more than the rent they had been paying 


home- 
That’s why I’m showing you 


walk from 
Hoboken. 
this particular house. 
closest to the station.” 

“How far is it from the trolley? That’s 
the way you’ve got to go now,” said 
Henry. “Which house is it? That one 


|} up there?” 


“Yes, that’s it.” Rogers turned to Mr. 
Wilson. ‘‘Isn’t it a beauty?” 

“When is the new station to be built? 
Henry continued. 

-“Oh, most anytimé now. It’s to be 
Rogers pointed. 

“T understand,” said Henry, ‘‘that the 
Lackawanna won’t do anything until 
your population here guarantees them a 
certain number of commuters. 


| fact?” 


Rogers looked at him as though he 
doubted his sanity. 
Henry laughed. 


“Oh—that’s all right. 


| Mr. Wilson knows all about that.” 


“You'll have to talk to Mr. Halton, 
our president, about that,” said Rogers 
“But I know it’s all been arranged for,” 
he concluded lamely. 

“We will,” said Henry. ‘‘ Meanwhile 
we'll figure on the trolley. It’s quite a 
distance over there. But this house cer- 
tainly will be handy to the new station. 
Getting it all in mind, Mr. Wilson?”’ 

“You keep it in yours,”’ said Mr. Wilson. 
“That’s enough for me.” 

All the rest of the afternoon the party 
walked from one house to another. Then 
taking Rogers’s card, Henry led them back 
to the trolley, refusing the automobile, to 
the astonishment of the salesman. 

The next day they started early for 
Silverwaters. They did not like it nearly 
so well as the first place they had seen at 


and jump right into | 


It’s one of the | 
| verwaters to Small Neck, on the North 


Is that a| 
| he was willing to stand that walk to the 
| trolley, since everything else was all right. 
, The sale went through. 


| expenses, $16. 


| money spent, only invested. 


Henry and Mr. W ilson had figured it all 
out. 
Sunday afternoon they went from Sil 


Shore of Long Island. But still Mrs 
Wilson liked that house at Pine Lakes best 

By Sunday evening the Wilsons had 
about decided on Pine Lakes. Henry 


| didn’t suggest they look at anything else. 
|He was too clever for that. 
| matter of fact the place did seem to suit 


And as a 


them almost perfectly. 

“We'll think it over,” said Mr. Wilson 
as they parted. “Drop around and see us 
some evening the middle of the week. 
And thank you both, you surely have been 
a help.” 

By Wednesday Mr. Wilson had decided 


The evening of 
the day Henry received his commission he 
and Bess sat down to figure out how they 
stood. 

“Capital invested, less than $100.00,” 
Henry began his summary. “Operating 
Commissions earned, $375. 
One-third of $375.00 to Rogers. That 
leaves $250.00 for us, minus operating 
expenses.” 

“Ves,” said Bess. ‘We've earned more 
than $225.00. You don’t count the capital 
invested, do you Henry?”’ 

“No,” said Henry. “That wasn’t 
We've earned 
$225.00 in about ten days. And from one 
little ad!- What we can do when we get 
going! Just think, sweetheart,’ he went 
on earnestly. ‘Three weeks ago I was 
only a dub ina rut. It just goes to show 
what a fellow can do by using his head.” 

“Tv certainly does,” agreed Bess. 


Northcliffe: Fournalistic ‘Dynamo 


sirable visitors). No sooner did _ this 
secretary retire than in came another with 
a pile of letters for signature and sev- 
eral articles for him to look over. An 


| anxious sub-editor of the Times hovered 
| in the background awaiting 


the O. K. 


of the Chief on one of the leading 


articles. 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE’S private sec- 
retary is a clever fellow. His method 
of getting his letters signed is to set them 
around on the tops of the book-cases 
encircling the outer office. . He then 
stands with a pen, already dipped in ink, 
while Lord Northcliffe talks of everything 
else but the topic of the letters. 

“Yes, but sign the letters,” he 
interposes as he hands the pen over to 
Lord Northcliffe. ‘I'll make notes of your 
instructions while you sign these things.” 
A few seconds of pen scratching followed 
as a look of real satisfaction went over the 


| secretary's face. 


In the meantime the secretary made 
motions as though jotting memoranda in 
his note-book; actually he did not make a 
mark on the paper. 

Napoleon, you remember, used to dic- 
tate eight letters at one time while riding 
horseback. Details are lacking as to how 
he did it. Northcliffe has the same knack, 
only he lets other people write the letters, 
and grunts his approval as he signs them. 
A psychological test of this amazing man 
probably would reveal that he reads, not 


(Concluded from page 415) 


one word at a time, nor one sentence, but 
ac tus illy a whole page. 

‘This artic le has gone too strong on the 
oil question,”’ he declared, abruptly, as he 
reached the third page of an article on 
Mesopotamia. Three pages more were 
turned over in rapid succession. “‘And I 


Melody 
By Marr Brent WuitksIvE 


WATCHED them 
dawn, 
And all had gifts, and I looked on— 
Such gifts as men for worship bring, 
Who are divinely called to sing. 
For some, a lyrist’s thrilling note, 
Of living music in the throat, 
Or reed’s light treble, high and thin, 
Or passion of a violin, 
Where love grown lyric, sobs and sings, 
In ecstasy across the strings. 
To hands or lips of each was lent— 
But not to mine—an instrument. 


Ah, must I still, when suns have set, 

And dusk is chill, be waiting yet; 

With hands that hold nor harp nor 
lute; 

With lips that quiver, but are mute? 

Or shall song come, where worship 
dwells, 

Into a heart like Israfel’s. 

And dare the earliest evening star, 

In cloudy spaces nebular, 

Where sudden music of the spheres, 

Shall pierce the lyric silences! 


(enough. 


in the kindI.ng | 


the conclusion. It’s not crisp 

Then Mesopotamia is spelt 

wrong in the second aragra yh on page 
g 


don’t like 


four. Otherwise it’s all right.” 
Another editor arrived with more 
material. ‘Yes, give them to me,” he 


grunted, as he leaped into his overcoat. 
“T’ll look through them in the motor trip 
over.” 

Then he hurried down the long corridor, 
running like a school-boy released from 
classes, pursued unsuccessfully by his 
secretary with two unsigned letters. 

Today Lord Northcliffe is paying the 
price that every man pays who overworks 
the human machine. Since the end of the 
war he has sought the restoration of his 
health all over the Continent. He has 


| suffered several collapses—nervous break- 
| downs. 


He is an ill man. But even from 
his sick-bed, when doctors warned him to 
be quiet and rest, he continued to direct 
the policies of his papers. It is‘a sad day 
for him when he does not send a score of 
telegrams or as many telephone messages 
to his editors. Nothing short of complete 
exhaustion prevents him from suggesting 
every day the leading editorial for the 
Times. Itisa supe rstition current among 
'those who work for him that when his 
strenuous spirit departs from his body, his 
ghost will still haunt the purlieus oi 
Printing House Square or Tudor Street to 
prod his staff into fevers of superhuman 
energy, or bully them into an attempt to 
achieve the impossible. 
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-One—Two—Three—Four Flights! 


The lovely burden which in his infatuation he had so gaily 
7 gathered into his strong young arms had become a dead weight. As 
with bursting chest he scaled one by one the last few steps, it seemed 
| to him he was carrying something monstrously heavy, something 
; | horrible, which suffocated him, and which every moment he felt 




















































n | . . . . 
' | tempted to throw from him in rage. This ascent of the staircase 
t | in the sad gray light of the morning—how typical of their whole 
i . | . . ° 
; history! How typical of the history of thousands like them who 
: : . ; a : 
: yield to the insidiously seductive doctrine: ‘‘Eat, drink, play, for 
it the rest is not worth while!” 
mn The story of Jean Gaussin’s infatuation for Sapho is a far more effective i 
. sermon than any homily on carnalism ever delivered from the pulpit. ie 
n That this was the author’s intention is indicated by his dedication: ‘For i | 
" my sons when they are twenty years of age.” Sapho is the masterly creation of it | 
. Alphonse Daudet, and one of the powerful, gripping stories found in the oa 
it. ; 
ol +h 
he e © 3 i. 
» 48 
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3 Paul 
ng ‘ : 
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ng ' 
$7 
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. > . . works of her master realists, that we must go for the most intimate revelations 
Srisectes. But to get this re of the heart of WOMAN—subject of eternal interest and mystery and 
set with the COMEDIE endless fascination. 
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D’A MO U R Pee _— oe In the Comédie d’Amour is presented for the first time in 
| prompt. = Hi E SUPPLY English a collected edition of the masterpieces of those famous 
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“Jim, you're actually 


getting your hands clean 


The bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hand Brush are stiff enough to 
loosen the dirt, and flexible enough 
to permit hard rubbing. The back 
is just the right size for your hand 
to grip firmly. This brush is so sub- 
stantially made that it will stand for 
decades the twice-a-day scrubbing 
your hands require. 

The twice-a-day cleaning of your 
ceeth is done most effectively with a 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. The 
tufted bristles go between your teeth 
and all around them. They even 
clean the back of your back teeth; 
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the curved handle lets them do that. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always 
packed in sanitary yellow boxes. No 
hand but yours touches them. The 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made 
in three sizes—adults’, youths’, and 
children’s. Buy them at drug, de- 
partment, and dry goods stores. 


All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are 
guaranteed. If you buy one that isn’t 
absolutely satisfactory, let us know 
and we will replace it. Send for 
Interesting Free Booklet about the 
Care of Your Teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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